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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Arrangements Completed for Meeting To Discuss Truce in Korea 


The following is the text of a communiqué issued by the Unified Command July 8 (Tokyo time) 
after the meeting between U.N. representatives and Commumnist officers at Kaesong:+* 


The United Nations liaison group composed of Col. A. J. Kinney, United States Air Force; Col. 
J. C. Murray, United States Marine Corps, and Col. Soo Young Lee, Republic of Korea Army, crossed 


the Imjin River by helicopter at 0900 8 July. 


The party landed at Kaesong at 0922 and was conducted by jeep to the location of the meeting. The 
meeting was held in a conference room eighteen by fifteen feet at Kwangmun Dong, north of the center 


of Kaesong. 


The Communist liaison group consisted of three officers: Colonel Chang, North Korean Army; 
Lieutenant Colonel Chai, Chinese Communist Army, and Lieutenant Colonel Kim, North Korean Army. 

After exchanging credentials, the two liaison groups conferred on arrangements for the first meet- 
ing. The first meeting will be held on 10 July at the same location as the preliminary meeting. 

The United Nations delegation to the first meeting will be composed as follows: Vice Admiral C. 
Turner Joy, United States Navy; Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie, United States Air Force; Maj. Gen. H. I. 
Hodes, Eighth United States Army; Rear Admiral Arleigh Burke, United States Navy; Maj. Gen. 


Paik Sun Yup, Republic of Korean Army. 


The Communist delegation to the first meeting will be composed of the following: Gen. Nam I, 
North Korean Army; Maj. Gen. Lee Sang Cho, North Korean Army; Gen. Tung Hua, Chinese Com- 
munist forces, and Gen. Hsieh Fang, Chinese Communist forces. 

The negotiations were carried out without incident, and the United Nations liaison group returned 
by helicopter at the conclusion of the conference, landing at approximately 1640 8 July. The meeting 


was harmonious throughout. 


Exchange of Messages Between the U.N. Commander-in-Chief 
And the North Korean and Chinese Communist Commanders ? 


[June 30] 


Message to the Commander in Chief, Communist 
Forces in Korea 


As Commander in Chief of the United Nations 
Command I have been instructed to communicate 
to you the following: 


I am informed that you may wish a meeting to discuss 
an armistice providing for the cessation of hostilities and 
all acts of armed force in Korea, with adequate guaran- 
tees for the maintenance of such armistice. 

Upon the receipt of word from you that such a meeting 
is desired I shall be prepared to name my representative. 


*This communiqué, released to the press in Tokyo, was 
received as the BULLETIN went to press. 

? General Ridgway’s messages were broadcast over the 
Armed Forces Radio; those of the Communist command- 
ers, over the Peiping and Pyongyang senders. All dates 
are Tokyo time. For additional material, see “The United 
States in the United Nations,” p. 78. 
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I would also at that time suggest a date at which he could 
meet with your representative. I propose that such a 
meeting could take place aboard a Danish hospital ship 
{[Jutlandia] in Wonsan harbor. 
M. B. RIDGWAY 
General, U. S. Army, 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 


[JuLy 2] 
General Rivewar, 
Commander in Chief of the United Nations 
Forces: 

Your statement of June 30 this year concerning 
peace talks has been received. 

We are authorized to inform you that we agree 
to meet your representative for conducting talks 
concerning cessation of military action and 
establishment of peace. 

We propose that the place of meeting be in the 
area of Kaesong on the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
If you agree, our representatives are prepared to 
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meet your representative between July 10 and 


July 15, 1951. 
Kim It Suna, 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army. 
Pene TEH-HUAI, 
Commander of the Chinese Volunteer Forces. 


[Jury 3] 


To General Kim In Sune 
General Pene Tren-Hvatr 


I have received your reply to my message of 30 
June. I am prepared for my representatives to 
meet yours at Kaesong on July 10, or at an earlier 
date if your representatives complete their prep- 
arations before that date. Since agreement on 
armistice terms has to precede cessation of hos- 
tilities, delay in initiating the meetings and in 
reaching agreement will prolong the fighting and 
increase the losses. To insure efficient arrange- 
ment of the many details connected with the first 
meeting, I propose that not to exceed 3 of my liai- 
son officers have a preliminary meeting with an 
equal number of yours in Kaesong on 5 j uly, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. If you concur, my 
liaison officers, the senior of whom will not be 
above the rank of Colonel will depart Kimpo Air- 
field, southwest of Seoul by helicopter at 2300 
GMT on 4 July (0900, 5 July, Tokyo time) or at 
the same hour on the day agreed upon for this 
meeting, proceeding direct to Kaesong. 

In the event of bad weather, these officers will 
proceed in a convoy of 3 unarmed 1-quarter ton 
trucks, commonly known as jeeps, along the main 
road from Seoul to Kaesong. Each vehicle will 
bear a large white flag. The convoy will cross the 
Imjin River on the Seoul-Kaeson road at about 
2300 hours GMT, 4 July (0900, 5 July, Tokyo 
time) or at the same hour on the day agreed upon 
for this meeting. The convoy bearing your liaison 
officers to and from the meeting will be granted 
immunity from attack by my forces, providing you 
advise me of its route and schedule, and the man- 
ner by which my forces may identify it. 

Your reply is requested. 


M. B. Rmeway 
General, United States Army 
Commander-in-Chief 
United Nations Command 


[Juny 4] 


General Ridgway, Commander in Chief of the 
U.N. Forces. Your reply of July 3 to us has been 
received. In order to guarantee effectively steps 
regarding various processes for the first confer- 
ence of representatives of both sides, we agree to 
the despatching of (3) liaison officers by each side 
to hold a preparatory conference in the Kaesong 
area as you proposed. If you agree to our pro- 
posal for setting the date for the conference of 
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liaison officers as July 8, we will notify you of 
further business preparations for the meeting of 
liaison officers from beth sides. 


Kim It Sune, Supreme Commander of 
Korean Peoples Armed 

Forces. 
Pena Pr-nuat, Commander of the 
Peoples Volunteer Forces. 
Pyongyang City. July 4, 1951. 


[Jury 5] 
General Kim In Sune 
General Pence Treun-Hvat 


I have received your reply dated 4 July. 

The date of 8 July for an initial meeting is ac- 
— Reference is made to my message dated 
3 July. In addition to the 3 Liaison Officers speci- 
fied in that message, 2 interpreters will be sent. 
Positive assurance of safe conduct for this per- 
sonnel is requested. 

Your reply is requested. 


M. B. Rineway 
General, United States Army 
Commander-in-C hief 
United Nations Command. 


[Jury 6] 


General Ripeway, Commander in Chief of the 
U.N. Forces. 


We have received your second reply dated July 
5. We agree to the number of liaison officers and 
their aides that you are sending and the time of 
their departure for Kaesong. 

We undertake to assure their safe conduct, but 
for their more certain safety and to cut down the 
possibility of misunderstanding we suggest that 
they proceed to Kaesong by a convoy of jeeps. 

At the same time, we inform you that our three 
liaison officers, one of whom is a colonel, together 
with two interpreters and reception personnel, will 
set out at 5:00 p. m. Pyongyang time on July 7 
the day before the preliminary meeting from the 
Pyongyang area on five jeeps and five motor trucks 
for the Kaesong area via Sariwon and Namchon- 
jom to prepare and take part in the preliminary 
meeting agreed upon by both parties. 

Each motor vehicle will have a white flag set 
on top of it. Please take note of this information. 


Kia It Sune, Supreme Commander of 
Korean Peoples Armed 

Forces. 
Pence Ten-Hvait, Commander of the 
Peoples Volunteer Forces. 


To General Kim In Sune 
General Pence Teu-Hvatr 


I have received your message dated 6 July. I 
agree to your plan of movement of your Liaison 
Group from Pyongyang via Sariwon and Nam- 
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chonjom to Kaesong, leaving Pyongyang time on 
7J =. in 5 jeeps and 5 motor transports carrying 
white flags. This convoy will be immune from 
attack by my forces during its travel from Pyong- 
yang to Kaesong. In addition, the area within 
a 5 mile radius from the center of Kaesong will 
be observed by me as a neutral zone from the time 
of arrival of your delegates in Kaesong. My dele- 
gates will proceed by helicopter or jeep as dictated 
by the weather. In either case they will cross the 
a River on the Seoul-Kaesong road at 0900 
Tokyo time, 8 July, and proceed to Kaesong along 
this route. Your assurance of safe conduct for 
these delegates is accepted. 


M. B. Ripeway 
General United States Army 
Commander-in-Chief —: 
United Nations Command 


Developments Leading to 
Preliminary Truce Talk in Korea 


STATEMENT CONCERNING MALIK BROADCAST 
OF JUNE 23! 


[Released to the press June 23] 


If Mr. Malik’s broadcast means that the Com- 
munists are now willing to end the aggression in 
Korea, we are, as we have always been, ready to 
play our part in bringing an end to hostilities and 
In assuring against their resumption. But the 
tenor of Mr. Malik’s speech again raises the ques- 
tion as to whether this is more than propaganda. 
If it is more than propaganda, adequate means for 
discussing an end to the conflict are available. 


RIDGWAY’S STATEMENT GIVEN WIDE 
CIRCULATION 


[Released to the Press June 30] 


A special Wireless Bulletin has been set up to- 
day by the State Department’s International In- 
formation Program to carry throughout the world 
latest development and comments on General 
Ridgway’s offer of an armistice in Korea. 


*The broadcast by Jacob A. Malik, U.S.S.R. delegate 
to the United Nations, was the thirteenth in the series, 
“Price of Peace”, produced by the United Nations radio. 
At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Malik said: 

The Soviet peoples further believe that the most acute 
problem of the present day—the problem of armed conflict 
in Korea—could also be settled. 

This would require the readiness of the parties to enter 
on the path of a peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion. The Soviet peoples believe that as a first step dis- 
eussions should be started between the belligerents for a 
cease-fire and an armistice providing for the mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the 38th parallel. 

Can such a step be taken? I think it can, provided there 
is a sincere desire to put an end to the bloody fighting 
in Korea. 
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The International Broadcasting Division, in 
Voice of America programs, carried the Ridgway 
statement in 45 languages, with heaviest emphasis 
on its output to Korea and China. 

The statement is being stressed in each of three 
daily Korean language programs, which are re- 
layed simultaneously by transmitters in Korea, 
Japan, Honolulu, and Manila. The Korean broad- 
casts are also relayed by additional transmitters 
in Japan at later hours. 

The Chinese language service is carrying the 
Ridgway offer in four dialects—Mandarin, Can- 
tonese, Amoy, and Swatow. 

The special Wireless Bulletin transmission to- 
day, monitored by 66 Uste missions throughout 
the world, is expected to carry a round-up of U.S. 
editorial comment, Congressional comment, and 
any further news developments on the Allied Su- 
preme Commander’s offer. 


U.S. SEEKS CLARIFICATION 
OF SOVIET DELEGATE’S STATEMENT 


[Released to the press June 28] 


The United States has sought in New York and 
in Moscow a clarification on certain aspects of the 
statement made by Jacob A. Malik, the Soviet rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, on June 23. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko received the 
United States Ambassador in Moscow on June 27. 
In discussing Mr. Malik’s statement, Mr. Gro- 
myko indicated that it would be for the military 
representatives of the Unified Command and of 
the Korean Republic Command, on the one hand, 
and the military representatives of the North Ko- 
rean Command and of the “Chinese volunteer 
units,” on the other, to negotiate the armistice 
envisaged in Mr. Malik’s statement. The armis- 
tice, Mr. Gromyko pointed out, would include a 
cease-fire and would be limited to strictly military 
questions without involving any political or terri- 
torial matters; the military representatives would 
discuss questions of assurances against the re- 
sumption of hostilities. 

Beyond the conclusion of an armistice, the So- 
viet Government had no specific steps in mind 
looking toward the peaceful settlement to which 
Mr. Malik referred. Mr. Gromyko indicated, 
however, that it would be up to the parties in 
Korea to decide what subsequent special arrange- 
ments would have to be made for a political and 
territorial settlement. He said that the Soviet 
Government was not aware of the views of the 
Chinese Communist regime, on Mr. Malik’s state- 
ment. 

The implications of Mr. Gromyko’s observa- 
tions are being studied. The Department of 
State is consulting with the representatives of 
other countries having armed forces in Korea up- 
der the Unified Command. 
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Defenses Against Menace of External and Internal Attack 


A PROGRAM FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


The Mutual Security Program is an essential 
part of the total national effort to build our na- 
tional security. 

I believe it represents an economical, practical, 
and efficient program, carefully worked out to give 
this country maximum security per dollar cost. 

The funds requested total 8.5 billion dollars, of 
which 6.3 billion dollars are for military aid and 
2.2 billion dollars are for economic aid. This as- 
sistance to other free nations will yield a larger 
and faster return in terms of our national security 
than we could obtain by increasing the budget for 
our own armed forces by the same amount. I urge 
you to judge the program by that test. It is the 
test we have applied in working it out. 

This program has been developed to protect the 
immediate and long-term interests of the United 
States. The practical steps to help build strength 
abroad under this program are essential to our 
own safety and well-being, as well as to the secu- 
rity of our allies abroad. 

This national program is part of a great effort 
by the free nations to rid the world of war and 
to make peace secure. 

That is our positive goal. That is the purpose 
which unifies the free nations. 

Weakness invites aggression. Now and in the 
future, strength is the precondition of peace. The 
free nations must be militarily strong to deter 
attack by the enemies of freedom. They must be 
politically and economically strong to support the 
military forces needed for defense and to defeat 
attempts to subvert their institutions. They must 
also be strong of spirit, to keep on with their efforts 
to bridge the present dangers and to build toward 
a better and a safer future. 

These factors of strength—military, political, 
economic, and spiritual—depend on each other. 
That is why we have brought together in the Mu- 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
June 26 and released to the press on the same date. 
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tual Security Program the continuing elements of 
our various aid programs. 

This is not essentially a new program. What is 
new is the pulling together of economic, technical, 
and military assistance programs into one bill 
which directs all these going programs into the 
building of strength, adapts them for flexibility 
and efficiency in meeting changes in the situation, 
and requires the administering agencies to employ 
these resources in a single-purposed drive for 
peace and security. 

I want to underline the interdependence of these 
different factors of strength. Military strength is 
important and costly, and military assistance is 
the largest component of the Mutual Security 
Program. But we have seen time and again how 
political and economic deterioration and loss of 
morale can rot the fibers of military strength. We 
have also seen how political and economic recovery 
brings an upsurge of morale and an increase of 
military strength. 


Economic and Technical Aid Essential 


While it is necessary to consider the needs of 
individual countries and areas separately, the re- 
lation of the parts of the program to the program 
as a whole should not be lost sight of. The parts 
interlock—between countries and areas, and within 
them. Frankly, what concerns me most at this 
time is that too narrow a view might be taken of 
this problem of building strength, and that eco- 
nomic and technical assistance might be reduced 
because of a failure to demonstrate or recognize 
how essential this aid is in underpinning military 
strength. 

This program has been developed over a period 
of many months by teamwork between all the de- 
partments and agencies concerned. They had 
available to them a vast amount of information 
assembled by them here and abroad, as well as the 
plans and data of many international agencies in 
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which the United States is represented—such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, 
the Inter-American Defense Board, and various 
United Nations agencies. 

This program as it stands is the result of the 
screening of this material and its coordination 
with our own plans and programs. The judgment 
of our highest authorities in military, economic, 
and foreign affairs is that the program is needed 
in our own interests, that it will efficiently con- 
tribute to our own security, and that we have the 
means to carry it out. 

The presentation of the program to your Com- 
mittee will, like the preparatory work, be a team- 
work job. Following me, you will hear General 
Marshall, Mr. Foster, General Bradley, Mr. Har- 
riman, and Mr. Cabot. Then the political, mili- 
tary, economic, and administrative aspects of the 
program in Europe, the Near East, the Far East, 
and the Western Hemisphere will be presented by 
officials of State, Defense, and Eca, with assist- 
ance from other agencies on particular subjects 
of concern to them. Several witnesses from over- 
seas will give on-the-spot reports on conditions 
and prospects abroad and will discuss how the 
program will work in their areas. 

This teamwork will be carried over into the ad- 
ministration of the program, and will obtain a 
continuity of thought and of action which will 
result in a single-minded application of funds to 
promote the security of our Nation and of the free 
world as a whole. 

We are proposing that the Mutual Security Pro- 
ram be administered under existing legislation, 
rought together and amended to further the ob- 

jectives of the program. The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act, the Economic Cooperation Act, 
the Act for International Development, and other 
assistance acts provide adequate foundation for a 
mutual security program. They were all designed 
to further the national interests and national 
security of our country, and they can be linked to- 
gether to increase their effectiveness. 

The organizational arrangements under which 
the program will be operated also link to the 
arrangements under which these Acts have been 
administered in the past. Using the interdepart- 
mental International Security Affairs Committee, 
we intend to make use of the valuable experience 
gained in operations under existing legislation, 
and permit the new program to be carried out with 
minimum disruption of current operations but 
with maximum speed and efficiency. 

The amendments proposed to the existing Acts 
are not many in number, but they are important. 
All are designed to make the application of our 
resources more effective in furthering mutual 
security. 

The men who will testify in support of this pro- 
gram and who will be entrusted with its adminis- 
tration will not assert that it is a perfect program. 
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In a task as large and complex as this there will 
always be room for improvement and development, 
which is the reason why we seek some flexibility in 
the use of the funds requested. 

What we are prepared to show is that require- 
ments exceed resources; that they have been 
trimmed to fit our capabilities; and that funds 
have been requested only where there is a need, a 
clear opportunity, and the means to build strength. 
This strength is important to our own security; it 
could not be obtained without our aid; and it could 
not be matched by any use of the same funds here 
at home. These are the tests. 

The basic idea of this program, as of our foreign 
policy as a whole, is that time is on our side if we 
make good use of it. The vast potential of the free 
world is adequate to the job. The Mutual Secu- 
rity Program is part of our effort to make the best 
use of the time we have, and to lead the way in 
using the potential of the free world to rid the 
world of war and make peace secure. 

I would like to review with you, very briefly, the 
ways in which this Mutual Security Program is 
designed to support the basic elements of our for- 
eign policy. 

All our actions abroad, whatever form they may 
take, have a single purpose. That purpose is to 
advance the security and welfare of this country. 
There is no other possible justification for any pol- 
icy or program. There is no other justification for 
asking the American taxpayer to finance any for- 
eign policy or program. 

To recognize the enlightened self-interest in 
these activities does not detract from the humani- 
tarian character of some of them, nor from their 
contribution to the common goal of peace and 
security. 


Strong Allied Defenses Against Aggression 


Security begins at home. No foreign policy can 
ensure national security unless the nation has ade- 
quate defense forces. But in the world in which 
we live, no national defense policy can ensure se- 
curity unless the nation has strong and reliable 
friends and allies. 

We cannot afford to underestimate the impor- 
tance of our friends and allies to our own security. 
The United States is a rich and powerful Nation. 
We have an energetic, courageous, and resourceful 
population, loyal to our institutions and ideals, 
and fiercely determined to defend the way of life 
which we Hse created here. The United States 
occupies a favorable geographical position. Its 
total strength, actual and potential, is perhaps 
greater than that of any other country in the 
history of mankind. 

And yet no nation, including our own, is strong 
enough to stand alone in the modern world. De- 
spite the great advantages with which our country 
has been blessed, we are not self-sufficient. Our 
population is limited in numbers. We are depend- 
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ent on other areas for many vital raw materials. 
The oceans which have shielded us in the past have 
dwindled to lakes in the sweep of modern tech- 
nology. Even our unparalleled industrial estab- 
lishment, mighty as it is, could not match the in- 
dustrial power which would be leveled against us 
if a major part of the free world should be incor- 
porated within the Soviet empire. Finally, we 
know that we could not continue to be the kind of 
a country we are, if we were to withdraw into a 
cave of isolation. 

The great majority of our people fully under- 
stand and appreciate these facts. But we must be 
sobered by the realization that the men in the 
Kremlin are no less aware of them. They have 
shown this by their persistent efforts to split us 
off from our allies. Using a combination of polit- 
ical, psychological, economic, and military tactics, 
the Soviet rulers are out to divide and conquer. 
In the case of the United States particularly, their 
first effort appears to be to isolate us. 

To put it bluntly, the Soviet Union wants to 
see the United States try to “go it alone.” By 
sporadic aggression, by cautious retreat, by un- 
ending propaganda, by economic sabotage, by 
seizing control in one area, by playing on differ- 
ences in another—by all such acts, the Kremlin 
seeks to produce a situation in which the United 
States will ultimately be pushed into a position 
of trying to “go it alone.” 

That is why, at the same time we are converting 
some of our potential military strength into actual 
military strength, our security program requires 
us to make sure that we have strong and reliable 
friends and allies. 

This interlocking character of foreign policy 
and national defense policy was formally recog- 
nized by the Congress when it established the Na- 
tional Security Council. The foreign policies and 
any en of the United States have been adopted 

y the President after all the interdependent fac- 
tors, domestic and foreign, political and military, 
have been fully considered by the members of the 
Council. They are continuously reviewed and, 
when necessary, revised; policies and programs 
cannot remain static in a dynamic world. 

In reviewing our policy, we might begin with 
our own country, a center of strength in the free 
world, and work outward from it to the other areas 
affected by this program. 

The supreme test of our ability to survive is 
our ability to win if war is forced upon us. We 
must be prepared for that supreme test, and prep- 
aration for it offers the best chance of avoiding it. 
The danger of war can be measured by the readi- 
ness or lack of readiness to meet an attack upon 
our vital interest. The history of recent years 
should teach us that a dictator does not launch an 
attack against a state or a coalition of states unless 
he can calculate that he has the power to win and 
hold his objectives. His calculations are some- 
times wrong, as Hitler’s were. But the error is 
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usually an error of political judgment. He thinks 
that the free nations are disunited, or will not unite 
against him, and that he can pick off his victims 
one or two at a time. Or he thinks they will not 
have the determination to resist him in his con- 
quests. 

I do not think that the rulers of the Soviet 
Union will make this mistake. The reaction to the 
attack on Korea has made it clear that the free 
nations will not acquiesce in a strategy of piece- 
meal conquest. It has reduced the likelihood of 
further creeping aggressions. 

The determined effort by the United States and 
other countries to prepare for defense against ag- 
gression, preparations which have been gaty 
speeded up by the provocative action in Korea, 
can reduce the danger of general war. That dan- 
ger requires, however, greatly increased prepared- 
ness before we can be confident that the strength 
of our defenses will be so clear as to prevent fool- 
hardy calculations by the Soviet rulers. 

The core of our national policy is a rapid devel- 
opment of strength in our country, and the main- 
tenance of that strength so long as the threat con- 
tinues. That is the purpose of the 60 billion dol- 
lar defense budget which the President has re- 
quested for the coming fiscal year.? 

The record of our accomplishment in building 
strength has the most direct and significant bear- 
ing on foreign policy and the world position of 
this country. It heartens our friends and discour- 
ages our foes. It reenforces the means of winning 
through to a successful conclusion of the Korean 
conflict and of preventing new outbreaks of vio- 
lence. It is a solid backstop for our foreign policy 
efforts abroad to guard the nation’s security. 

Let us look now at the world with which our 
foreign policy is concerned. 

In the present state of the world, the crucial 
problem of war and peace centers around the chal- 
lenge presented to the rest of the world by the 
policies of the Soviet Government. 


Challenge of Russian Expansionism 


Historically, the Russian State has had three 
reat drives—to the West into Europe, to the 
outh into the Middle East, and to the East into 
Asia. When it has been held in one area, it has 
sought opportunities in another. We have seen 
examples of this in the postwar period—in Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran, China, and Korea. Historically 
also the Russian State has displayed considerable 
caution in carrying out those drives. The Rus- 
sian rulers liked to bet on sure things; to be in a 
position to cut their losses when events showed 
that they had overreached themselves. They have 
not wanted to risk everything on a single throw of 
the dice. 
The Politboro has acted in this same way. It 
has carried on and built on the imperialist tradi- 
tion. What it has added consists mainly of new 


? BULLETIN of June 4, 1951, p. 883. 
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weapons and new tactics—the weapons of con- 
spiracy, subversion, psychological and ideological 
warfare, and indirect aggression, and tactics skill- 
fully designed to employ these weapons. It has 
been, given its aims and its power, cautious in its 
strategy. It still prefers to bet on a sure thing. 
Their discovery that Korea was not a sure thing 
was undoubtedly a great shock to the Politboro, 
which called for some sudden changes in their 
planning. 

Three other aspects of Soviet policy need to be 
mentioned. First, Russian policy makers, Tsarist 
or Communist, have always taken a very long view. 
They think in generations where others may think 
in terms of a few years or a decade at most. 
Second, they are landminded and have a deep and 
abiding and, on the historical view, justified confi- 
dence in the vastness of Russia as a factor in their 
security. Third, the ruling power in Moscow has 
long been an imperial power and now rules a 
greatly extended empire. It cannot escape the 
difficulties that history teaches us befall all 
empires. 

This is the challenge our foreign policy is re- 
quired to meet. 

It is clear that this process of encroachment and 
consolidation by which Russia has grown in the 
last 500 years from the Duchy of Muscovy to a 
vast empire has got to be stopped. This means 
that we have to hold, if possible, against its drives 
wherever they may be made. To hold means to 
hold against armed attack ; it equally means to hold 
against internal attack, which is the new weapon 
added to the Russian arsenal by the Communists. 

This also means that we have to develop collec- 
tive strength and the political relationships which 
support collective strength so as to deter Soviet 
drives against nations which, if they were stand- 
ing alone, might fall easy prey. 

Meanwhile, doing all in our power to deter and 
to hold, we have to proceed confidently and posi- 
tively with the orderly development of our politi- 
cal, social, and economic institutions in the free 
world. If we push ahead vigorously with this 
part of our program, and demonstrate the 
superiority of the free way of life, we shall be able 
to face the future with confidence. Although we 
cannot predict the final outcome of this conflict, 
we can be confident that free societies can out- 
build, out-produce, and out-last societies based on 
tyranny and oppression. 

The strength of the free nations is potentially 
so much greater than that of the Soviet Union 
that it would be folly for all our nations to invite 
war by leaving this potential of strength unde- 
veloped and unorganized. The free world in- 
cludes over two-thirds of the total population of 
the earth. The free world encompasses nearly 
three-quarters of the world’s land area. The total 
productivity of the free world is many times that 
of the Soviet Empire. And, most importantly, the 
free world has resources of mind and spirit incal- 
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culably greater than those under the totalitarian 
control of the Kremlin. 

The countries and the regions of the free world 
are interdependent, and if there can be created 
unity of purpose, resolution to meet the present 
danger, and the great strength that can come from 
mutual security efforts—and this is what we are 
now doing—then the threat that faces us can be 
reduced to manageable proportions. Our United 
States policies are cena at helping to bring about 
these conditions. 


Collective Security in the Americas 


Let us take the situation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

No one should misinterpret our interest in the 
defensibility of the Americas. They are a vital 
base area for the free world’s effort to achieve 
collective security. It is the part of prudence and 
sound strategy to ensure the defense of this base 
and to develop its potential. 

Weare blessed with good neighbors to the north 
and south. Our relations with them are so close 
and are based on such deep common interests and 
shared experience that our energies can be devoted 
to working cooperatively on such problems as 
arise. This is a unique and highly advantageous 
situation. 

The American states have long been engaged in 
developing a set of international relationships 
which are a model of what is possible when states 
approach their problems with firm respect for and 
trust in each other and with determination that 
adjustments of difficulties should be accomplished 
by peaceful means. This did not just happen. It 
is not just an historical accident. It should not 
be taken for granted. It is the result of good will, 
patience, fair dealing, and hard work. Our for- 
eign policy toward our neighbors in the Americas 
is to develop and strengthen these relationships so 
that the Western Hemisphere shall have the secu- 
rity which will enable all of us to pursue our 
national ideals and purposes free from external 
and internal threats. 

Canada is a partner with us in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, is associated with us in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, and has 
sent forces to Korea. She has been, along with us, 
a large provider of aid to our European allies in 
the postwar years. She is a bulwark of strength 
to the north. 

We and our neighbors to the south are members 
of the Organization of American States. That 
organization has a history extending back over 6 
decades and is founded on common interests which 
were recognized far earlier. The ties of coopera- 
tion are close. 

Inter-American cooperation in military and 
other defense preparations was emphatically re- 
affirmed at the recently concluded Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers in Washington, where it was agreed 
that the American republics should, through self- 
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help and mutual aid, direct their military prepara- 
tions so that those armed forces best adapted to 
collective defense would be strengthened. The 
decisions of this meeting, which build upon the 
solid foundation for cooperative action previously 
established in the Rio treaty, also include the ap- 

roval of a directive to the Inter-American De- 
ense Board to prepare military plans for the 
common defense of the hemisphere as rapidly as 
possible. 

There are certain tasks of hemisphere defense, 
such as the protection of key installations and 
key sources of raw materials, which we believe our 
partners to the south are ready and willing to 
take over. Coordinated plans are being developed 
by the Inter-American Defense Board. The Mu- 
tual Security Program provides for the first time 
for military assistance on a grant basis to the 
Latin American countries which conclude bilateral 
agreements to undertake defense tasks in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. By performing such tasks, they 
will serve their interests and ours. This will re- 
lieve our forces so that they can perform essential 
defense tasks elsewhere. 

Many of the Latin American republics are rela- 
tively underdeveloped economically. The bulk of 
the job of economic development, so far as out- 
siders can help, can and will be done by private 
investment on a risk basis supplemented by private 
and public loans. These countries are now very 
important suppliers of materials to us, having fur- 
nished us in 1950 with 35 percent of our total 
imports, including nearly half our wool imports, 
three-fifths of our oil imports, and more than half 
our imports of copper, lead, and nitrates. They 
can and will become even more important sup- 
pliers in the years ahead. 

Certain loans from the Export-Import Bank 
and some of the technical assistance to be provided 
under the Mutual Security Program are directly 
or indirectly related to the expansion of produc- 
tion of these basic materials needed by our econ- 
omy. And for our part, we will have to make sure 
that the Latin American republics get a fair deal 
in obtaining the goods they need from us to keep 
their economies healthy. 

The greatest part of the small technical assist- 
ance program will be used to help the governments 
of our sister republics improve agriculture and 
food production, health, education, and other es- 
sential services. I wish that I had time to illus- 
trate the great benefits which have flowed from 
pa programs of this kind. It is a story full of 

ope and challenge. These advances are the pos- 
itive and promising way to meet the future and 
the surest way to combat the efforts of subversive 
elements to = present tensions and economic 
difficulties. There are areas of unrest and dissat- 
isfaction which could become troublesome if neg- 
lected. This part of the program falls in the 
ounce of prevention category. I wish that we had 
acted in this way in similar situations before the 
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Second World War, and I believe that if we had, 
our problems might be much simpler today. 

This part of the program, amounting in all to 
62 million dollars, will help to keep the New 
World a symbol of hope for men everywhere, an 
evidence of man’s ability to build a peaceful and 
secure and progressive way of life. It is well 
worth while. 


Strengthening Western Europe 


Let us look now at Europe, where there has been 
a substantially new development of United States 
policy in the postwar years. We are all familiar 
with the evolution of this policy from the Greek- 
Turkish programs through the European Recov- 
ery Program to the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
which now finds American units participating in 
an integrated force for the defense of Western 
Europe, with General Eisenhower as Supreme 
Commander of that force. 

Every reading of American public opinion 
shows that our people recognize the strength of 
the policy we have been following. They support 
this policy as essential to our national security be- 
cause they are aware that Europe is one of the 
most decisive and critical areas. Europe contains 
the greatest pool of skilled labor in the world and 
industrial capacity second only to our own, and its 
more than 200 million people share with us a fun- 
damental community of interest which extends to 
every sphere of activity. Moreover, what hap- 
pens in Europe has direct and profound political, 
economic, and military repercussions elsewhere in 
the world—in Africa, the Middle East, the Far 
East, and Latin America. A Europe united in 
purpose, and strong economically, spiritually and 
militarily, can serve, particularly when associated 
with us, as a strong deterrent to all forms of ag- 
—* not only in Europe, but in other areas as 
well. 

The primary emphasis in our policy toward our 
European partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
is to make common use of the foundation of eco- 
nomic recovery to build up collective armed de- 
fenses rapidly to the point where Soviet aggres- 
sion would be foolhardy—where all Western 
Europe can be held. 

The Soviet rulers make a great to-do about what 
they call the aggressive character of the North 
Atlantic alliance. This commotion is a clue to 
their ambitions but not to our intentions. They do 
not want Western Europe to be defensible. They 
know that the North Atlantic Treaty countries are 
not even trying to build a force which could be 
used to invade the Soviet Union. They know 
that the force being built will be strong enough to 
hold on the pte | and is already strong enough 
to retaliate with prompt and terrible power if 
Western Europe is attacked. 

In Europe as elsewhere, the basic idea of our 
policy is that the future belongs to freedom if free 
men will make good use of their time. 
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The program of aid to Europe totals nearly 7.0 
billion dollars, of which 5.3 billion dollars is for 
military aid and 1.7 billion dollars is for economic 
aid. The former is composed almost entirely of 
military end-items which will be used to equip 
forces now being raised and trained to use them. 
Most of the latter is also directly related to de- 
fense, for they are primarily concerned with the 
resources and the political and economic stability 
necessary to support the defense effort. 

We are encouraged by the significant increases 
which our European partners have made in their 
military budgets over the past year. We under- 
stand and appreciate the problems created for 
our partners by the impact on their economies of 
great increases in defense expenditures. We feel 
that progress has been made toward dealing with 
these problems, but even larger effort is necessary. 
We believe that we can, by cooperation and the 
utmost effort by all of us, achieve greater progress 
toward a level of military expenditure and pro- 
duction which will be adequate to ensure our com- 
mon safety. 


Security Needs of Near and Middle East 


Along the southeastern reaches of Europe and 
into the Near and Middle East, the problems of 
foreign policy are to make even stronger the 
several strong points, and to help other countries 
to strengthen themselves against the dangers of 
internal subversion. We are proposing military 
aid of 415 million dollars and economic aid of 125 
million dollars for these purposes. 

Russian ambitions in this area are centuries old; 
so too are the internal problems which threaten 
the stability and security of this area. Our policy 
toward this vital area of the Near East is to hel 
the governments and peoples of this area to build 
the kinds of military, political, and economic 
strength that will discourage aggression from 
without, protect them against eke from 
within, strengthen their will to achieve stability 
and progress, and help to remove some of the 
causes of unrest. It is our aim to provide aid pro- 
grams of an impartial character, that will enable 
the governments and peoples of this area to work 
out their own solutions to their problems. 

We have long recognized the vital importance 
of Greece and Turkey and are ready to assist them 
further in developing their armed forces and in 
maintaining economic stability. Economic aid for 
Greece and Turkey is included in the total for 
Europe. 

The program takes into account the possible 
need for limited military assistance to countries of 
the Near East for the development of internal 
security forces. We are also proposing to help the 
governments and peoples of this important area 
through the provision of some technical and de- 
velopmental assistance. This impartial aid will 
strike at the conditions of unrest and instability 
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in which the agents of the Kremlin find oppor- 
tunities for subversion. 

We continued to strive for an adjustment of the 
current dispute between Iran and the United 
Kingdom which will recognize the right of the 
Iranian people to control their oil resources and 
at the same time protect legitimate British eco- 
nomic interests, thus ensuring continued flow of 
Tranian oil to the free world. We reaffirm our 
interest in and concern for the independence and 
security of Iran and our readiness to assist the 
Iranian Government in building conditions of 
political and economic stability and resisting 
Communist subversion. 

We also have reason to be concerned with the 
importance of developing important resources in 
Africa, and the Mutual Security Program in- 
cludes modest sums for that purpose. 


Significance of Asia and the Pacific Area to Defense 


The remaining part of the program consists of 
930 million dollars, for military and economic aid 
to Asia and the Pacific area. 

In the great crescent which reaches from Japan 
to Afghanistan, there live almost 700 million peo- 
ple, about three out of ten people who inhabit the 
earth. 

This area includes South Asia: India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal; Southeast Asia: 
Thailand, Burma, Indonesis. and the Associated 
States of Indochina; and the Philippines, For- 
mosa, and Korea. 

But it is not only its large population which 
gives this area significance in a survey of the de- 
fenses of the free world. In this crescent are large 
resources of strategic materials essential to the pro- 
ductivity of the free world : tin, rubber, jute, petro- 
leum, and many other materials. The location of 
this crescent is also of significant importance; 
astride the vital Pacific Ocean lines of communica- 
tion, and bordering the Communist-dominated 
central land-mass of Asia. 

Of key importance too is the industrial potential 
of Japan, which lies within this region but is not 
included in this aid program, since its needs are 
met in other ways. 

Our broad national objective in this area is to 
help the people develop independent and stable 
governments, friendly to the United States. 

The several elements of the Mutual Security 
Program for this area have been carefully worked 
out to further this aim. According to the different 
needs of these countries, both military aid amount- 
ing to 555 million dollars and total economic aid 
of 375 million dollars are proposed under the 
program. 

The entire area is under direct threat of Commu- 
nist-imperialist pressures. In addition to the in- 
ternal pressures of subversion and _ political 
penetration, the area is now confronted with the 
rise of a militant, Chinese Communist imperialism. 
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The immediacy of the military need is apparent. 
Open armed conflict is a reality in Indochina as 
well as Korea. The arms and ammunition being 
provided under this program to our friends and 
allies in Indochina and the Philippines are in 
actual and immediate use against the enemies of 
freedom. Without the aid that we have sent dur- 
ing the current year to Indochina, there is little 
doubt but that Indochina would long since have 
been overrun by the Communist forces of aggres- 
sion, and the whole of Southeast Asia might either 
have been absorbed by this Communist force or 
be in immediate peril of such absorption. 

Substantial military aid is also proposed for 
Formosa, pursuant to the President’s policy state- 
ment of June 27, 1950.2 Supplementing this aid, 
which is deemed essential for the military defense 
of the island, it is proposed that economic assist- 
ance also be provided, in further support of the 
military effort. 

But military aid to these countries I have men- 
tioned, and to Thailand, is only part of the prob- 
lem of strengthening the security of this crescent 
in relation to the Communist landmass which it 
borders. The other part of the problem relates to 
the way people live, and in many respects, this part 
of the program affects not only the people with 
whom we deal directly, but = those millions 
whom we cannot reach directly, but who are 
watching what we do in Asia. 

As the false champion of Asian nationalism and 
economic improvement, the Communist movement 
has been successful in capturing some of the leader- 
ship of the nationalist movements in these coun- 
tries. Communism thrives on the wretchedly low 
standards of living that prevail in most parts of 
this area. 

Poverty, disease, illiteracy, and resentments 
against former colonial exploitations—these are 
the turbulent forces that seethe in Asia, that move 
— powerfully. The Communist movement 

as exploited these forces, and in the vital crescent 
I have described, it seeks to create attitudes rang- 
ing from neutralism to subversion, as part of its 
expansionist drive. 

Our first job, if we are to achieve our objective 
of helping the people of this area to maintain inde- 
pendent governments friendly to us, is to under- 
stand these forces at work in Asia, and to assure 
that the forces of nationalism and of the drive for 
economic improvement are associated with the rest 
of the free world instead of with communism. 

That is why an essential part of the Mutual 
Security Program in this area is designed to help 
the people of Asia to create social and economic 
conditions that will encourage the growth and 
survival of non-Communist political institutions, 
dedicated to the honest fulfillment of their basic 
needs and aspirations. 

Vast and challenging demands are now being 
made upon the leadership of free Asia arising from 


* BULLETIN of July 24, 1950, p. 123. 
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the new and heavy responsibilities of national 
independence. There are serious economic dis- 
locations in the area resulting from the recent war 
and from changing production and trade patterns. 
There is a great lack of teachers and of schools, and 
a lack of trained technicians and administrators 
both in the governments and in economic life. 

The pressure of population on food supply, anti- 
quated agricultural methods, disease, the lack of 
capital—these and the other difficulties I have 
described combine to threaten freedom and inde- 
pendence and to create opportunities for subver- 
sion. 

American materials and technical aid are needed 
to help the people of the area in dealing with these 
urgent economic problems. Our programs «are 
designed to help build the economic, political, and 
social components of national strength and will 
provide a stimulus to maximum self-help in the 
area. This aid will enable the people of this area 
to develop their own rich resources for their own 
benefit, as well as that of the rest of the free world. 

The Mutual Security Program in Asia comple- 
ments United States policies in the Pacific. In 
relation to the conflict now raging in Korea, there 
is included in the program that you are consicer- 
ing a recommendation that authorization be given 
for 112.5 million dollars in support of the United 
Nations Korean Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. It is planned that the approach to 
the relief and rehabilitation operations in Korea 
will be made on an international basis in coopera- 
tion with other members of the United Nations 
which are contributing funds and supplies to the 
program. 

In considering the over-all security of the Pa- 
cific, as it relates to the Mutual Security Program, 
we also have in mind the importance of restoring 
sovereignty to Japan. The Committee is familiar 
with the progress we are making in the prepara- 
tion of a Treaty of Peace for Japan as the essen- 
tial first step in this direction. 

Deter, defend, and develop. These are the lines 
of foreign policy which the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram is designed to support. We seek to deter 
war, for peace, not war, is the only full answer 
to our present danger. We shall do what we can 
and shall cooperate with others to defend the free 
nations against the twin menaces of external and 
internal attack. We shall do what we can and 
cooperate with others in the spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations to develop the economic, 
political, and military strength of free men and 
the extent of free institutions. 

By comparison with any other course, this ap- 
proach is more promising of success and it is more 
conservative of the lives and resources and ideals 
of free men than any other open to us. No guar- 
antee of success goes with it. But no other course 
will do as much, with the vast but not yet realized 
potential we of the free world have, to build the 
—" of success, whatever turn events may 
take. 
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Presentation of Mutual Security Program to 
Congress’ 


1. The preparation of material for the presentation of 
the Mutual Security Program (MSP) to Congress is vir- 
tually complete. The Executive Group has consequently 
been dissolved and Col. C. H. Bonesteel will shortly return 
to London. 


2. Mr. Thomas Cabot, Director of International Security 
Affairs, will, from now on be responsible within the 
Department for (a) the direction of the presentation of 
the Mutual Security Program to Congress; (b) assuring 
that all necessary work by the Department in connection 
therewith is properly performed and properly coordinated 
(including the preparation of testimony, the briefing of 
witnesses, the gathering of information requested by com- 
mittees, etc.); and (c) assuring appropriate coordina- 
tion of the work of the Department with that of other 
governmental agencies. All bureaus and offices of the 
Department are directed to provide him with such as- 
sistance and to carry out such tasks as he may request. 
Mr. Cabot has designated Mr. Charles Coolidge, Deputy 
Director, International Security Affairs, as his full-time 
deputy to discharge these responsibilities, and has named 
Messrs. Ben Brown, (Assistant Secretary), and John H. 
Ohly, (International Security Affairs), to assist Mr. 
Coolidge. 

38. The Department of Defense has designated Sam Efron 
and Lt. Col. Frank Murdock, and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration has designated Ambassador C. Tyler 
Wood, with Messrs. Najeeb Halaby and James Cooley 
assisting him, to perform, within their respective agencies, 
the same general types of duties and functions which Mr. 
Coolidge will perform in the Department of State. These 
individuals, together with Mr. Coolidge and his aides, 
will be responsible, as a group, under the Committee on 
International Security Affairs for assuring from a total, 
Executive Branch standpoint, an effective and coordi- 
nated presentation of the entire program. 

4. This group, in addition to discharging the general 
duties indicated above, will resolve itself into two infor- 
mal, complementary subgroups, one of which, consisting 
of Messrs. Coolidge, Brown, Cooley and Efron, will consti- 
tute an interdepartmental legislative liaison team, and the 
other of which comprised of Mr. Ohly, Ambassador Wood 
(Mr. Halaby, alternate), and Lt. Col. Murdock, will make 
certain that the presentation is properly backstopped by 
their agencies. 

5. The interdepartmental legislative liaison team will 
make the necessary contacts with Congressional commit- 
tees and their staffs, arrange the details of hearings, con- 
stitute the sole channel through which information and 
materials are transmitted to the Congress, and, in general, 
perform all other tasks that need to be carried out at the 
Capitol. 

6. The interdepartmental backstopping team will see 
that testimony is prepared and properly coordinated, that 
information requested by the legislative liaison team is 
obtained, that witnesses are briefed, that issues requiring 
policy decisions are decided, and, in general, arrange for 
the performance of such other tasks as need to be car- 
ried out within each of the agencies concerned. 


7. Further to assist Mr. Coolidge, certain offices and 
bureaus which have a direct concern with all or some 
major portion of the presentation have each designated, 
or will be asked to designate, one individual who will be 
directly responsible to Mr. Coolidge for assuring the per- 
formance of all presentation work relating to or affecting 
such office or bureau (or with respect to a particular area 
or subject). Messrs. Martin, Gardiner, Merchant, and 
Cale have already been named to perform such responsi- 
bilities with respect to Titles I, II, III and IV of the 
Mutual Security Bill, respectively. Comparable designa- 
tions have ben made within the Department of Defense 
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and the Economic Cooperation Administration, and these 
Defense and Economic Cooperation Administration des- 
ignees, together with the above State Department des- 
ignees, will constitute four working groups which will be 
directly responsible to the central interdepartmental group 
for assuring, as to each of the four Titles, that there is an 
effective, coordinated presentation. These groups in effect 
represent continuations of Task Force I (insofar as Eu- 
rope is concerned) and the working groups established to 
handle the appeals to the Bureau of the Budget. 


Unified Command Requests 
Additional! Forces for Korea 


[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
June 21] 


Communication from the Unified Command to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie on a new appeal 
for forces for Korea—June 21, 1951 


The acting representative of the United States 
to the United Nations presents his compliments to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
has the honor to address a communication on be- 
half of the United States, acting in its capacity 
as the Unified Command, concerning the need for 
additional ground troops from Member Govern- 
ments of the United Nations for the collective 
effort in Korea. 

The Unified Command has conducted and is now 
conducting extensive bilateral conversations in 
connection with this problem with various Mem- 
ber States and, in particular, is conducting con- 
versations with States which have already 
contributed armed forces. 

In order to further efforts of the Unified Com- 
mand in this respect, the Secretary-General is 
requested to send communications on behalf of the 
Unified Command to Member Governments which 
se, gave a favorable reply either to the 

ecurity Council’s resolution of June 25, 1950, or 
to its resolution of June 27, 1950, but which have 
not yet contributed armed forces for the collective 
effort in Korea, advising the aforementioned 
Members of the need for further ground assistance 
in Korea. There is a real need for additional 
forces from Member States in the light of massive 
Chinese Communist concentrations in the area and 
of their continuing aggression. The Unified 
Command therefore requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in his communication to appeal to Member 
Governments which have given their support to 
the Security Council resolutions but have not made 
contributions of armed forces that they give im- 
mediate consideration to making an initial contri- 
bution of ground forces of substantial character, 
consonant with their respective capabilities and 
other responsibilities. 

Further, it is requested that Member Govern- 
ments be asked to notify the Secretary-General of 
offers in general terms, detailed arrangements to 
be made “ the respective Member Governments 
and the Unified Command. 
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U.N. Embargo Action Against Chinese Will Shorten Hostilities 


U.S. SUBMITS REPORT 


By Ambassador Ernest A. Gross 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


The United States is now submitting its first 
report to the Additional Measures Committee es- 
tablished by the General Assembly last May to 
support United Nations action against the ag- 
gression in Korea.? 

The practical effectiveness of the collective ef- 
fort to deprive the aggressors of imports useful 
to their war-making power is clearly shown by re- 
ports such as this from the member countries. In 
addition, discussion and review by the United Na- 
tions of these reports are a positive method of 
achieving the purpose of the United Nations 
resolution. 

In other words, the United Nations is not de- 
pending upon a paper resolution expressing intent 
and defining the terms of an embargo. rough 
the Additional Measures Committee the United 
Nations will follow through, in close consultation 
among the members of the United Nations, to in- 
sure that the loopholes are closed and that every 
practical device is used to carry out the embargo. 

I believe that this procedure is an important 
expression of the United Nations in action. It 
will demonstrate to the world the effectiveness of 
collective action and the value of continuous col- 
laboration through international machinery. 

In my judgment the economic measures being 
taken against the Chinese Communist aggressors 
will not only be impressive but, so far as the free 
world is concerned, very close to 100 percent efli- 
cient. 

By denying the aggressors the means to wage 
war, the 53 members of the United Nations who 
support United Nations action in Korea help bring 
closer the day when hostilities will be ended and 
United Nations objectives achieved through peace- 
ful processes. 


* Comments accompanying U.S. report to the Additional 
Measures Committee June 16 and released to the press on 
the same date. 

? BULLETIN of May 28, 1951, p. 848. 
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This expression of unity of the loyal supporters 
of the United Nations Charter will, if anything 
can, convince the aggressors of the folly of their 
present course. 


Following is the text of the first report of the United 
States to the Additional Measures Committee taken in 
accordance with Resolution 500 (V), adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on May 18, 1951: 


Part I 


The controls applied by the United States on shipments 
to the Chinese Communists and the North Korean au- 
thorities are more comprehensive than those called for by 
Resolution 500(V) and were placed in effect before that 
Resolution was passed. Exports from the United States 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war (Annex I) 
and atomic energy materials (Annex II) to North Korea 
and to Communist China have not been authorized at 
any time, and exports of a number of other strategic 
articles were severely restricted and in some instances 
embargoed for some time prior to June 1950. Since the 
end of June 1950, the United States Government has per- 
mitted no shipments to North Korea and applied an em- 
bargo on shipments to Communist China not only of 
arms and munitions but also of atomic energy materials, 
petroleum products, and other items of strategic value 
included in the United States Positive List. (Annex III). 

The scope of the economic measures applied against 
the Chinese Communists by the United ‘States was greatly 
extended when it became unmistakably clear that they 
were engaged in large-scale military operations against 
United Nations forces in Korea. Since December 1950, 
the United States has not exported any materials what- 
ever to Communist China. Vessels and aircraft docu- 
mented or registered under United States laws have not 
been permitted to touch at any Chinese Communist port 
or area or to carry any cargo destined directly or in- 
directly for Communist China. Strict control has been 
exercised over commodities in transit through the United 
States destined for Communist China. All Communist 
China and North Korea assets within the United States 
have been blocked and subjected to stringent controls. 

The United States believes that the United States Posi- 
tive List contains items which would meet the intent of 
the General Assembly Resolution of May 18. Not all these 
items are included within the scope of paragraph 1 (A) of 
the Resolution. Nevertheless, the United States believes 
that the control of such items furthers the basic purpose 
of the Resolution. 
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The scope and detail of the United States Munitions 
List, the list of atomic energy materials, and the United 
States Positive List may assist cooperating States in 
effecting the embargo by providing a basis for that effi- 
cient customs administration, control of transit trade, 
and control over transport of prohibited cargoes which 
it is the purpose of the Resolution to accomplish. It 
may also contribute to the working out of such further 
measures in the field of economic controls as may become 
appropriate or necessary. 

The United States will prevent by all means within 
its jurisdiction the circumvention of controls on shipments 
applied by other States under the Resolution and cooperate 
fully with other States and the Additional Measures 
Committee in carrying out the purposes of this embargo. 


Part II 


The following is a summary of the measures taken by 
the United States to control its trade with the aggressors. 

The export of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war as defined by Presidential Proclamation 2776, of 
April 13, 1948, is controlled by the Secretary of State 
(Annex I). The export of atomic energy materials as 
defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is controlled by 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission (Annex IT). 
Shipments of such materials to Communist China and 
North Korea have not been authorized at any time. In 
November 1/49, this policy was extended to include Hong 
Kong and Macao, as possible transshipment points, and 
only very limited materials for the use of these govern- 
ments have been licensed since that time. 

The export from the United States to foreign destina- 
tions of commodities in short supply and of strategic 
materials is controlled through the Positive List adminis- 
tered by the Department of Commerce under the authority 
of the Export Control Act of 1949 (Annex III). Com- 
modities which appear on the Positive List are placed 
there after determination by the United States Govern- 
ment that they possess sufficient strategic value or are in 
such critical supply as to justify careful screening of 
destination and end-use. Such commodities cannot be 
exported to foreign destinations without validated export 
licenses. 

From June 1950, shortly after the North Korean ag- 
gression against the Republic of Korea, until December 
1950, the United States Government was applying an 
embargo over shipments to Communist China of arms and 
munitions, petroleum products, atomic energy materials, 
and all other items on the United States Positive List. 

Since June 1950, no shipments of any kind have been 
permitted to go to North Korea, and the subsequent meas- 
ures outlined below have been applied to North Korea 
as well as Communist China. 

As a precaution, in the light of the Chinese Communist 
intervention in the Korean struggle, the Department of 
Commerce issued an order, effective December 3, 1950, 
subjecting all proposed exports from the United States 
to the mainland of China or to Hong Kong and Macao 
(as possible transshipment points) to a screening pro- 
cedure in order to prevent Communist China from ob- 
taining materials, the receipt of which by Communist 
China would be contrary to the objectives of the United 
Nations in Korea. The order revoked all General Licenses 
for the exportation of any commodity, whether or not 
included on the Positive List, to Communist China and to 
Hong Kong and Macao. 

On December 7, 1950, an additional Department of 
Commerce order was issued providing authorization for 
United States officials to stop shipments loaded under 
General Licenses if the ships came into United States 
ports en route. Since that date, accordingly, validated 
export licenses are required for all commodities intended 
for the destinations noted above if a vessel, whatever its 
registry, has not obtained clearance from the final port of 
departure in the United States for a foreign port or if, 
after receiving final clearance, the vessel transits the 
Panama Canal Zone. The order directed that shipments 
which were not licensed were required to be off-loaded 
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prior to final clearance or proceeding through the Canal 
Zone. Under Department of Commerce orders effective 
December 4, and 6, 1950, shipments of all commodities, 
whether or not on the Positive List, originating in any 
foreign country moving in transit through the United 
States or using the facilities of a foreign trade Zone or 
manifested to the United States may not be exported to 
China, Manchuria, Hong Kong or Macao without a vali- 
dated export license. The foregoing actions were taken 
under the authority of the Export Control Act of 1949 
(See Annex IV). 

On December 8, 1950, the Department of Commerce, 
Under Secretary for Transportation, under the authority 
granted by Section 101 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, issued Transportation Order T-1. This order 
directed that no person should transport in any ship 
documented under the laws of the United States or in 
any aircraft registered under the laws of the United 
States any commodities at the time on the Positive List, or 
any article on the Munitions List, or any article controlled 
for export under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, te China, 
Manchuria, Hong Kong or Macao; and no person should 
discharge from any such ship or aircraft any such com- 
modity at these ports or areas, or at any other ports in 
transit to such destinations, without a validated export 
license, or unless authorization had been obtained from 
the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
The prohibition applied to the ship or aircraft owner, 
master or any other officer or employee of the owner 
(Annex V). 

On December 16, 1950, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the United States was taking measures to 
place under control all Chinese Communist assets within 
United States jurisdiction and was issuing regulations to 
prohibit ships of United States registry from calling at 
Chinese Communist ports until further notice. These 
actions were necessary to accomplish the effective con- 
trol of the economic relationships between the United 
States and Communist China-North Korea envisaged by 
the December 3 requirement that no exports would be 
permitted to these destinations from the United States 
without validated export licenses (Annex VI). 

The Department of the Treasury accomplished this 
financial control by action under the Foreign Assets Regu- 
lations (pursuant to the first War Powers Act of 1941 
and the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, 
as amended) blocking the United States assets of resi- 
dents of China and North Korea. The blocking regula- 
tions forbade all transactions involving bank accounts 
and United States assets of the Communist Chinese and 
the North Korean regimes and their nationals unless 
Treasury approval was obtained. A series of blanket 
authorizations were included in the regulations, protecting 
individual Chinese and Koreans in the United States and 
abroad, where these persons were not acting on behalf of 
the North Korean or Chinese Communist regimes (Annex 
VII). 

The Department of Commerce accomplished its shipping 
controls by the issuance of Transportation Order T-2, 
under the authority of Section 101 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. This order provided, in substance, 
that no person should take any ship or aircraft docu- 
mented or registered under the laws of the United States 
to any Chinese Communist port or area; that no person 
should transport, in any ship or aircraft documented or 
registered under the laws of the United States, cargo of 
any kind to Communist ports or to any other places under 


_ the control of the Chinese Communists; that no person 


should take on board any such ship or aircraft any cargo 
if he knows or has reason to believe that it is destined, 
directly or indirectly, for Communist China; and that no 
person should discharge from any such ship or aircraft 
any such cargo so destined at any place other than the 
port where the cargo was loaded, or within territory under 
United States jurisdiction, or in Japan. This order was 
made applicable to the owner, master, or any other officer, 
employee or agent of the owner of the ship or aircraft. 
(Annex VIII). 
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List of Annexes 


I Enumeration of Arms, Ammunition, and Implements 
of War (Proclamation 2776 issued by the President 
of the United States on March 26, 1948) [See 13 Fed. 
Reg. 1623, also Munitions Division Bulletin No. 1, 
Dept. of State April 1, 1948]. 

II List of Atomic Energy Materials. [Not here printed. 
See 12 Fed. Reg. 1855 and Amendment 14 Fed. Reg. 
1156 for List A. See 12 Fed. Reg. 7651 for List B.] 

III Positive List of Commodities. [Not here printed. 
See Sec. 399.1, Appendix A, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, Office of International Trade, Dept. of 
Commerce. ] 

IV Excerpts from Comprehensive Export Schedule. 
[For 384.4 see 15 Fed. Reg. 4744; for 384.5 and 384.6 
see 15 Fed. Reg. 8562, 8563; for 384.7 see 15 Fed. 
Reg. 9140.] 

V Transportation Order T-1. [See 15 Fed. Reg. 8777, 
Interpretation 15 Fed. Reg. 9145.] 

VI Statement issued by the Department of State on De- 
cember 16, 1950 regarding control of United States 
economic relationships with Communist China. 
[Not here printed. See BuLietin of December 25, 
1950, p. 1004. ] 

VII Foreign Assets Control Regulations. 
printed. See 15 Fed. Reg. 9040.] 
VIII Transportation Order T-2. [See 15 Fed. Reg. 9063.] 
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ANNEX I 
PROCLAMATION 2776 


Enumeration of Arms, Ammunition, and Imple- 
ments of War by the President of the United 
States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS section 12 (i) of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved November 4, 1939, provides in part as 
follows (54 Stat. 11; 22 U. S. C. 452 (i)): 

The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon 
recommendation of the (National Munitions Control) 
Board from time to time a list of articles which shall be 
considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 
the purposes of this section * * * 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority conferred upon me by the said joint 
resolution of Congress, and pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of the National Munitions Control Board, and in 
the interest of the foreign-affairs functions of the United 
States, hereby declare and proclaim that the articles 
listed below shall, on and after April 15, 1948, be consid- 
ered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the 
purposes of section 12 of the said joint resolution of 
Congress: 


Category I-Small Arms and Machine Guns 


Rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, machine pistols, and 
machine guns (using ammunition of caliber .22 or over) ; 
barrels, mounts, breech mechanisms and stocks therefor. 


Category II -Artillery and Projectors 


Guns, howitzers, cannon, mortars, and rocket launchers 
(of all calibers) military flame throwers, military smoke, 
gas, or pyrotechnic projectors; barrels, mounts and other 
components thereof. 


Category III -Ammunition 


Ammunition of caliber .22 or over for the arms enumer- 
ated under (I) and (II) above; cartridge cases, powder 
bags, bullets, jackets, cores, shells (excluding shotgun) ; 
projectiles and other missiles; percussion caps, fuses, pri- 
mers and other detonating devices for such ammunition. 
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Category IV —Bombs, Torpedoes and Rockets 


Bombs, torpedoes, grenades, rockets, mines, guided mis- 
siles, depth charges, and components thereof; apparatus 
and devices for the handling, control, discharge, detona- 
tion or detection thereof. 


Category V -Fire Control Equipment and Range Finders 


Fire control equipment, range, position and height 
finders, spotting instruments, aiming devices (gyroscopic, 
optic, acoustic, atmospheric or flash), bombsights, gun 
sights and periscopes for the arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war enumerated in this proclamation. 


Category VI-Tanks and Ordnance Vehicles 


Tanks, armed or armored vehicles, armored trains, 
artillery and small arms repair trucks, military half 
tracks, tank recovery vehicles, tank destroyers; armor 
plate, turrets, tank engines, tank tread shoes, tank bogie 
wheels and idlers therefor. 


Category VII-—Poison Gases and Toxicological Agents 


All military toxicological and lethal agents and gases; 
military equipment for the dissemination and detection 
thereof and defense therefrom. 


Category, VII - Propellants and Explosives 


Propellants for the articles enumerated in Categories 
III, IV, and VII: military high explosives. 


Category IX — Vessels of War 


Vessels of war of all kinds, including amphibious 
craft, landing craft, naval tenders, naval transports and 
naval patrol craft, armor plate and turrets therefor; sub- 
marine batteries and nets, and equipment for the laying, 
detection, and detonation of mines. 


Category X — Aircraft 
Aircraft; components, parts and accessories therefor. 


Category XI- Miscellaneous Equipment 


(a) Military radar equipment, including components 
thereof, radar countermeasures and radar jamming 
equipment; (b) Military stereoscopic plotting and photo 
interpretation equipment; (c) Military photo theodolites, 
telemetering and Doeppler equipment; (d) Military 
super-high speed ballistic cameras; (e) Military radio- 
sondes; (f) Military interference suppression equipment ; 
(g) Military electronic computing devices; (h) Military 
miniature and sub-miniature vacuum tubes and photo- 
emissive tubes; (i) Military armor plate; (j) Military 
steel helmets; (k) Military pyrotechnics; (1) Synthetic 
training devices for military equipment; (m) Military 
ultra-sonic generators; (n) All other material used in 
warfare which is classified from the standpoint of mili- 
tary security. 

Effective April 15, 1948, this proclamation shall super- 
sede Proclamation 2717, dated February 14, 1947. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 26th day of March 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty- 
eight, (SEAL) and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy-second. 


By the President : 


G. C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State 
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New Requirements Relating to the Licensing for 
Export and Import of Articles Defines as Arms, 
Ammunition and Implements of War 


Effective April 15, 1948, the attached Presidential Proc- 
lamation 2776, defining arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war will supersede Proclamation 2717 of 
February 14, 1947. ALL ARTICLES INCLUDED 
THEREIN WILL BE SUBJECT TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE EXPORT AND IMPORT LICENSING 
REQUIREMENTS. 


The principal changes in the new proclamation are the 
addition of : 


All commerciai type aircraft and all aircraft compon- 
ents, parts and accessories; fire control and range finding 
equipment; certain military electronic devices including 
radar; various military defence apparatus and training 
equipment; arms and ammunition of caliber .22. 


It should be noted that the new proclamation repre- 
sents an extensive rearrangement of the categories listed 
in Proclamation 2717. 

Pending the issuance of a revised edition of the pam- 
phlet, “International Traffic in Arms” (Title 22, Sections 
201.1 to 201.41 Code of Fed. Reg.) this Bulletin is being 
circulated for the guidance of Collectors of Customs and 
shippers of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

A tentative interpretation of the various categories is 
set forth herein. Additions or deletions will be made 
from time to time. If an exporter or importer is unable 
to determine whether a particuiar article comes within 
the scope of the new proclamation, he may submit the 
pertinent facts to the Munitions Division, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C., for a decision. Collectors 
are requested to do likewise. 

Application for export and import licenses should be 
made on current Department of State forms. 


TENTATIVE INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW 
PROCLAMATION BY CATEGORIES 


Category I. Small Arms and Machine Guns. 


Note that caliber .22 weapons, and stocks and complete 
breech mechanisms for all weapons, now require a license. 


Category II. Artillery and Projectors. 


Under this category there have been added rocket 
launchers and military smoke, gas and pyrotechnic pro- 
jectors. The term “other components thereof” shall be 
interpreted to consist of complete breech mechanisms, 
carriages, and hub assemblies. 


Category III. Ammunition. 


Note that caliber .22 ammunition now requires a license; 
also jackets; cores; percussion caps; fuses; primers; 
other detonating-devices; and powder bags. 


Category IV. Bombs, Torpedoes, and Rockets. 


Note that rockets and the major components of bombs, 
torpedoes, rockets, and guided missiles have been added. 


Category V. Fire Control Equipment and Range 
Finders. 


All the articles in this category have been added to the 
list of licensable articles. 


Category VI. Tanks and Ordnance Vehicles. 


The articles added in this category are: armed vehicles; 
artillery and small arms repair trucks; military half 
tracks, tank recovery vehicles; tank destroyers; tank 
engines; tank tread shoes; tank bogie wheels and idlers. 
An “armed vehicle” shall be interpreted to be any vehicle 
which has a fixed gun on it, while an “armored vehicle” 
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shall be one offering protection, and may be either armed 
or unarmed. 


Category VII. Poison Gases and Toxicological Agents. 


The term “lethal gases” shall be interpreted to mean: 
cyanogen chloride; diphos; diphosgene; fluorine (but not 
fluorene) ; Lewisite gas; mustard gas (dichloradiethyl 
sulfide) ; phenylcarbylamine chloride: phosgene. 

The term “toxicological agents” (gases) shall be in- 
terpreted to mean: Adamsite (diphenylaminechlor- 
arsine) ; dibromodimethyl ether; dichlorodimethyl ether; 
diphenylchloroarsine; diphenylcyanarsine; ethyl dibro- 
marsine; ethyl dichlorarsine; methyldichloroarsine; 
phenyldibromoarsine; phenyldichloroarsine. 

The term “military equipment for the dissemination 
and detection thereof and defence therefrom” shall be 
interpreted to mean: military gas masks; filters for mili- 
tary gas masks; military gas detection kits. 


Category VIII. Propellants and Explosives. 


The articles included in this category are: propellent 
powders; rocket and guided missile fuel, the following 
military high explosives: ammonium picrate; black soda 
powder, potassium nitrate powder, hexanitrodipheny]- 
amine; pentaerythritetetranitrate (penthrite, pentrite or 
PETN) ; nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content of more 
than 12.20 percent; tetryl (trinitrophenylmethylnitramine 
or “tetranitromethylaniline”’); trimethylenetrinitramine 
(RDX, Cyclonite, Hexogen or T4) ; trinitroanisol; trini- 
tronapthalene; dinitronapthalene; tetranitronapthalene; 
trinitrotoluene; trinitroxylene. 


Category IX. Vessels of War. 


Under this category the following are considered vessels 
of war: 


Combat Type Vessels: 

Battleship (BB); Battle Cruiser (CC); Flight Deck 
Cruiser (CF); Heavy Cruiser (CA); Large Cruiser 
(CB) ; Light Cruiser (CL); Aircraft Carrier (CV) ; Air- 
craft Carrier, Escort (CVE); Aircraft Carrier, Large 
(CVB) ; Aircraft Carrier, Small (CVL); British Aircraft 
Carrier, Escort (BAVG); Seaplane Carrier (CVS); 
Destroyer (DD); Destroyer, Escort Vessel (DE) De- 
stroyer Leader (DL); Submarine (SS) ; Submarine Mine 
Layer (SM); Minelaying Cruiser (CM); Mine Sweeper, 
High Speed (DMS); Mine Vessel, Light Mine Layer 
(DM) ; Crane Ship (AB) ; High Speed Transport (APD) ; 
and Seaplane Tender (Destroyer) (AVD). 

Amphibious and Landing Vessels: 


Weasels (M-24); Landing Vehicle (LVT); Landing 
Vehicle, Armored (LVT-A); Landing Vehicles, Wheeled 
(LVW-DUKW). Landing Craft (LCC, LCM-3, LCM-6, 
LC-FF, LCI-L, LCI-M, LCI-R, LCS-L-3, LCVP, 
LCT-5, LCT-6, LCP-L, LCP-R, LCR-S, LCR-L, LCV). 
Landing Ships: (LSD, LSM, LSM-R, LST, LSV). 


Naval Tenders and Service Vessels: 


Airship Tender (AZ); Ammunition Ship (AB) ; Auxil- 
iary Miscellaneous (AG); Barge, Torpedo Testing 
(YTT);: Barracks Ship, Self Propelled (APB); Cargo 
Ship Attack (AKA) ; Cargo Ship, Net (AKN) ; Cargo Ship 
and Aircraft Ferry (AKV); Destroyer Tender (AD) ; 
Distribution Box Boat (L) ; Dock, Advance Base (ABD) ; 
Dock, Advance Base Section (ABSD) ; Drydock, Floating 
(AFD, AFDL, AFDL-C, AFDM, AFDB); Lighter Cata- 
pult (AVC); Lighthouse Tender (AGL); Mine Layer 
(converted to merchant use) (CM); Mine Layer, Anxil- 
iary (ACM); Mine Layer Coastal (CMc); Mine Planter 
(MP) ; Junior Mine Planter (JMP) ; Mine Sweeper (AM, 
AMc, AMb); Mine Sweeper, Motor (YMS); Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Tender (AGP); Net Laying Ship (AN); Net 
Tender (YN); Repair Ship (ARV-A, ARV-B, ARR, 
ARL) ; Repair Dock (ARD, ARD-C) ; Rescue Boat, Air- 
craft (AVR); Salvage Craft Tender (ARS-T); Salvage 
Lifting Vessel (ARS-D): Seaplane Tender (AV, AVP) ; 
Submarine Rescue Vessel (ASR); Submarine Tender 
(AS); and Surveying Ships (AGS, AGS&c). 
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Naval Transports: 


Administrative Flagship (APF); Aircraft Transport, 
Lighter (YCBO); Amphibian Force, Flagship (AGC) ; 
Artillery Transport, Mechanized (APM) ; Artillery Trans- 
port, non-Mechanized (APN); Attack Transport (APA) ; 
Barge, Troop Class A (APP); Barge, Navy Troop Class 
B (APT); Coastal Transport, (APc); Ferry, Transport 
and Aircraft (APV); Rescue Transport (APR); Sub- 
marine Transport (ATS); Supporting Gunnery Ship, 
Transport (APG) ; Transport (AP) ; and Wounded Evac- 
uation, Transport (APH). 


Patrol Vessels: 


Coast Guard Gun Boat (WPG) ; Coast Guard Gun Boat 
(WPR) ; Coast Guard Subchaser (WSC); Coast Guard 
District Patrol Vessel (WYP); Coast Guard Cutter 
(CGC) ; Coast Guard Light Ship (WAL); Escort 180’ 
(PCE, PCE-C); Escort, Rescue 180’ (PCE-R); Patrol 
Vessel, Eagle (PE) ; Patrol Vessel, Frigate (PF); Patrol 
Vessel, Gunboat (PG); Patrol Vessel, Motor (PGM); 
Patrol Vessel, Motor Torpedo Boat (PT); Patrol Vessel, 
River Gunboat (PR); Patrol Chaser, Submarine Chaser 
(PTC) ; Patrol Boat (AD) ; Patrol Vessel, Coastal Yacht 
(PYC); Patrol Vessel, Yacht (PY); Submarine Chaser, 
173’ (PC, PC-C); Submarine Chaser 110’ (SC, SC-C); 
Submarine Chaser 136’ (PCS, PCS—-C) ; Submarine Chaser 
174’ Control (PCC); and other Patrol Craft larger than 
100’ or in excess of 300 horsepower capacity. 

(The Munitions Division Circular entitled “List of Ves- 
sels Coming Within the Classification of ‘Vessels of War’ ” 
is no longer effective) 

In addition to vessels of war this category includes the 
following special naval equipment: 

Armor plate; turrets; submarine storage batteries and 
electric batteries of 1,000 ampere hour capacity and over; 
anti-submarine nets; mine locating equipment towed from 
ships including: ordnance detector, Mark 2, pipe; ord- 
nance detector Mark 2, gear; power supplies, Mark 2; 
ordnance detector, Mark 3, and mine detonating equip- 
ment. 


Category X. Aircraft. 


It should be noted that all aircraft, components, parts 
and accessories are included in the Proclamation. 


Aircraft ground handling and maintenance equipment, 
such as is listed in the Department of Commerce Sched- 
ule B under Commodity code No. 794960, and radio ground 
equipment used for the direction and navigation of air- 
craft, as listed under Schedule B 707640, are not listed. 

(The Munitions Division Circular MD-2/20/47 en- 
titled “New Requirements Relating To The Licensing For 
Export and Import of Aircraft, Components and Parts” 
and supplements thereto, are no longer in effect.) 


Category XI. Miscellaneous Equipment. 


All Articles (except armor plate) enumerated in this 
eategory have been added, and shall be interpreted to 
mean: 


(a) All Radar and components as follows: (1) An- 
tenna, micro-wave (i. e. frequency over 500 megacycles, 
or wavelength under 6/10 meter) or highly “‘irectional 
antenna, such as dish, parabolic or horn type antennae. 
(2) Receiver, micro-wave or broadband. (3) Transmit- 
ter, micro-wave or pulse modulated. (4) Modulator, 
pulsed (peak power rated). (5) Indicator, cathode ray 
tube. (6) Test equipment, as follows: echo box (ring or 
resonance chamber), synthesizer, range calibrator, radio 
frequency-oscillator (micro-wave), radio frequency 
meters. (7) Micro-wave wave-guide (pipe) or any in- 
strument containing it. 


Radar countermeasures and jamming equipment in- 
clude: 


Resnatron tubes; electronic noise generators; and spec- 
trum analyzers. 
(b) Only complete sets of equipment used for military 
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measurements of maps and stereoscopic (three demen- 
tion) aerial photographs. 

(c) A Military photo theodolite is a transit type in- 
strument for photographing an object or target. Tele- 
metering and Doeppler equipment are radio locating de- 
vices functioning simultaneously on the ground and in 
an aircraft. 

(d) The term “super high speed” shall apply to cameras 
with a speed exceeding 64 frames a second. 

(e) A radiosonde is a set of meteorological recording 
instruments attached to a radio transmitter and carried 
by a balloon to transmit weather data to the ground. 

(f) Very high frequency (30 megacycles and above. 
filters, chokes and wave-traps. 

(1) Synthetic training devices will include Link-type 
trainers and similar apparatus. 


ANNEX IV 


Excerpts From Comprehensive Export Schedule 
384.4 


ORDER REVOKING VALIDATED LICENSES TO 
MANCHURIA AND CHINA 


Effective 4:00 p. m., eastern daylight time, July 20, 
1950, all outstanding validated licenses issued prior to 
the effective date hereof authorizing exportation of any 
commodity to Manchuria (including the Port Arthur 
Naval Base Area and Liaoning Province) and China (in- 
cluding the provinces of Suiyuan, Chahar, Ningsia and 
Jehol, sometimes referred to as Inner Mongolia; the 
provinces of Chinghai (Tsinghai) and Sikang; Sinkiang; 
Tibet; and Outer Mongolia), as described in Schedule C 
of the Bureau of the Census, are revoked. 

Holders of such outstanding validated licenses shall 
immediately return them to the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This order shall not apply to exportations to the above 
destinations which have been laden aboard the exporting 
carrier prior to its effective date. 


384.5 


ORDER REVOKING CERTAIN GENERAL LICENSES 
TO MAINLAND OF CHINA (INCLUDING MAN- 
CHURIA), HONG KONG, AND MACAO® 


General Licenses GRO, GLR, GMC, and GCC, authoriz- 
ing exportation of any commodity, whether or not included 
on the Positive List of Commodities (399.1), are revoked 
to the following destinations: Manchuria (including the 
Port Arthur Naval Base Area and Liaoning Province), 
and China (including the provinces of Suiyuan, Chahar, 
Ningsia, and Jehol, sometimes referred to as Inner Mon- 
golia; the provinces of Chinghai (Tsinghai) and Sikang; 
Sinkiang; Tibet; and Outer Mongolia), and Hong Kong 
and Macao, but excluding Taiwan (Formosa) as described 
in Schedule C of the Bureau of the Census. 

This order also applies to shipments through United 
States foreign trade zones to the foregoing destinations. 
It shall apply to all shipments whether or not laden on 
exporting carrier. Validated licenses are required for 
all commodities to these destinations if vessel has not 
obtained clearance from the final port of departure in 
the United States for a foreign port, or after receiving 
final clearance transits the Panama Canal Zone. Ship- 
ments not licensed must be off-loaded prior to final clear- 
ance or proceeding through Canal Zone. 

Shipments of perishable food products, not including 
frozen food products, ultimately destined to Hong Kong 
and Macao may continue to be made under General 
License (GRO up to 12:01 a. m., eastern standard time, 


January 2, 1951). 


* Order effective 12:01 a. m., eastern standard time, 
December 4, 1950, and amendment thereof issued and an- 
nounced December 6, 1950. 
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384.6 


ORDER EXTENDING VALIDATED LICENSE RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO IN-TRANSIT SHIPMENTS TO 
CERTAIN DESTINATIONS * 


Notwithstanding any other provision of the export regu- 
lations, except 371.9 (b) (1), shipments of Positive List 
commodities originating in any foreign country moving 
in transit through the United States, or using the facili- 
ties of a foreign trade zone, or manifested to the United 
States, may not be exported to any destination in Sub- 
group A (371.3), Hong Kong, or Macao, without a vali- 
dated export license. 

Shipments of all commodities, whether or not on the 
Positive List, moving in transit through the United States, 
or using the facilities of a foreign trade zone, or mani- 
fested to the United States, may not be exported to China, 
Manchuria, Hong Kong, or Macao without a validated 
export license. This provision shall apply to in-transit 
shipment to such destinations if vessel has not obtained 
clearance from the final port of departure in the United 
States for a foreign port. 


ORDER SUSPENDING VALIDATED LICENSES TO 
HONG KONG AND MACAO 


Effective 9: 00 p. m., eastern standard time, December 8, 
1950, all outstanding validated export licenses authorizing 
exportation of any commodity to Hong Kong or Macao are 
suspended. 

This order applies to commodities laden aboard the 
exporting carrier but not departed from final United States 
port of call. 


ANNEX V 
Title 32A—National Defense 
APPENDIX 


Chapter 9—Under Secretary for Transportation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

(Transportation Order T-1) 

Part 1101 —Shipping Restrictions. 

This Order is found necessary and appropriate to pro- 
mote the national defense and is issued pursuant to the 
authority granted by Section 101 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. Consultation with industry in ad- 
vance of the issuance of this Order has been rendered 
impracticable by the need for immediate issuance. 


AUTHORITY. Sections 1101.1 to 1101.6, issued under 
Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Interpret or apply 
Sees. 101, 705, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Sec. 101, E. O. 
10161, September 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105. 


Sec. 

1101.1 Prohibited transportation and discharge. 
1101.2 Applications for adjustment or exceptions. 
1101.3 Reports. 

1101.4 Records. 

1101.5 Defense against claims for damages. 
1101.6 Violations. 


See. 1101.1 Prohibited transportation and discharge. No 
person shall trans-port in any ship documented under the 
laws of the United States or in any aircraft registered 
under the laws of the United States any commodity at 
the time on the Positive List (as amended from time 
to time) of the Comprehensive Export Schedule of the 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 
(15 C. F. R. Parts 370-399), any article on the list of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war coming within 
the meaning of Proclamation No. 2776 of April 15, 1948 


2 Order effective 12:01 a. m., eastern standard time, 
December 4, 1950, and amendment thereof issued and an- 
nounced December 6, 1950. 


July 9, 1951 


issued pursuant to Section 12 of the Joint Resolution 
approved November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 10, 22 U. S. C. 452), 
or any commodity, including fissionable materials, con- 
trolled for export under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(10 C. F. R. Parts 40 and 50), to any destination at the 
time in Sub-Group A of the Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule (15 C. F. R. Part 371.3 (a)), to Hong Kong, or to 
Macao, and no person shall discharge from any such 
ship or any such aircraft any such commodity or article 
at any such port or at any other port in transit to any 
such destination, unless a validated export license under 
the Export Control Act of 1949 or under Section 12 of 
said Joint Resolution approved November 4, 1939, has 
been obtained for the shipment, or unless authorization 
for the shipment has been obtained from the Under Sec- 
retary for Transportation. This prohibition applies to 
the owner of the ship or aircraft, the master of the ship 
or aircraft, and any other officer, employee or agent of 
the owner of the ship or aircraft who participates in the 
transportation. The consular officers of the United States 
are furnished with current information as to commodi- 
ties on the Positive List and will advise whether com- 
modities are currently on that List. 


Sec. 1101.2 Applications for adjustment or exceptions. 
Any person affected by any provision of this part may file 
an application for an adjustment or exception upon the 
ground that such provision works an exceptional hard- 
ship upon him, not suffered by others, or that its enforce- 
ment against him would not be in the interest of the 
national defense program. Such an application may be 
made by letter or telegram addressed to the Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation, Washington 25, D. C., reference 
T-1. If authorization is requested, any such application 
should specify in detail the material to be shipped, the 
name and address of the shipper and of the recipient of 
the shipment, the ports from which and to which the 


‘ shipment is being made and the use to which the material 


shipped will be put. The application should also specify 
in detail the facts which support the applicant’s claim for 
an exception. 


Sec. 1101.3 Reports. Persons subject to this part shall 
submit such reports to the Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation as he shall require, subject to the terms of the 
Federal Reports Act. 


See. 1101.4 Records. Bach person participating in any 
transaction covered by this part shall retain in his pos- 
session, for at least two years, records of shipments in 
sufficient detail to permit an audit that determines for 
each transaction that the provisions of this part have been 
met. This does not specify any particular accounting 
method and does not require alteration of the system of 
records customarily maintained, provided such records 
supply an adequate basis for audit. Records may be re- 
tained in the form of microfilm or other photographic 
copies instead of the originals. 


Sec. 1101.5 Defense against claims for damages. No 
person shall be held liable for damages or penalties for 
any default under any contract or order which shall result 
directly or indirectly from compliance with this part or 
any provision thereof, notwithstanding that this part or 
such provision shall thereafter be declared by judicial or 
other competent authority to be invalid. 


Sec. 1101.6 Violations. Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates any provisions of this part or wilfully conceals a 
material fact or furnishes false information in the course 
of operation under this part is guilty of a crime and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or imprisonment or 
both. In addition, administrative action may be taken 
against any such person, denying him the privileges gen- 
erally accorded under this part. 


This part shall take effect on December 8, 1950 


Puiuie B. FLEMING 
Under Secretary for Transportation 
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ANNEX VIII 
Title 32A—National Defense 
APPENDIX 


Chapter 9—Under Secretary for Transportation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Transportation Order T-2) 


Part 1101-Shipping Restrictions. 

This Order is found necessary and appropriate to pro- 
mote the national defense and is issued pursuant to the 
authority granted by Section 101 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. Consultation with industry in advance 
of the issuance of this Order has been rendered imprac- 
ticable by the need for immediate issuance. 


AUTHORITY. Sections 1101.10 to 1101.17, issued under 
Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret or apply 
Secs. 101, 705, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Sec. 101, B. O. 
10161, September 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105. 


Sec. 

1101.10 Prohibition of movement of American carriers to 
Communist China. 

1101.11 Prohibition of transportation of goods destined 
for Communist China. 

1101.12 Persons affected. 

1101.13 Reports. 

1101.14 Records. 

1101.15 Defense against claims for damages. 

1101.16 Violations. 

1101.17 Amendments. 


Sec. 1101.10 Prohibition of movement of American car- 
riers to Communist China. No person shall sail, fly, navi- 
gate or otherwise take any ship documented under the 
laws of the United States or any aircraft registered under 
the laws of the United States to any Chinese Communist 
port or to any other place under the control of the 
Chinese Communists. 


See. 1101.11 Prohibition on transportation of goods des- 
tined for Communist China. No person shall transport, 
in any ship documented under the laws of the United 
States or in any aircraft registered under the laws of 
the United States, to Communist Chinese ports or to any 
other place under the control of the Chinese Communists, 
any material, commodity, or cargo of any kind. No per- 
son shall take on board any ship documented under the 
laws of the United States or any aircraft registered under 
the laws of the United States any material, commodity, 
or cargo of any kind if he knows or has reason to believe 
that the material, commodity, or cargo is destined, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for Communist China. No person 
shall discharge from any ship documented under the laws 
of the United States or from any aircraft registered under 
the laws of the United States, at any place other than the 
port where the cargo was loaded, or within territory under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or in Japan, any 
material, commodity, or cargo of any kind which he 
knows or has reason to believe is destined for Communist 
China. 


Sec. 1101.12. Persons affected. The prohibitions of Sec- 
tions 1101.10 and 1101.11 of this part apply to the owner 
of the ship or aircraft, to the master of the ship or air- 
craft, and to any other officer, employee, or agent of the 
owner of the ship or to any other person who participates 
in the prohibited activities. 


Sec. 1101.13 Reports. The owner of any ship documented 
under the laws of the United States or any aircraft regis- 
tered under the laws of the United States which is making 
a voyage to Communist China at the time this Order 
is issued shall report this fact promptly to the Under 
Secretary for Transportation, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and advise what steps he has taken 
to comply with the requirements of Section 1101.10 of this 
part. The owner of any ship documented under the laws 
of the United States or any aircraft registered under the 
laws of the United States which, at the time this Order 
is issued, is carrying any material, commodity, or cargo 
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which the owner, the master of the ship or aircraft, or 
any other officer, employee or agent of the owner, knew 
or had reason to believe was destined for Communist 
China shall report this fact promptly to the Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and advise what disposition has been or 
will be made of such cargo. (The above reporting re- 
quirements have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget under the Federal Reports Act.) Persons subject 
to this part shall submit such reports to the Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation, Department of Commerce, as he 
shall require, subject to the terms of the Federal Reports 
Act. 


See. 1101.14 Records. Each person participating in any 
transaction covered by this part shall retain in his pos- 
session, for at least two years, records of voyages and 
shipments in sufficient detail to permit an audit that will 
determine for each transaction that the provisious of this 
part have been met. This provision does not require any 
particular accounting method and does not require alter- 
ation of the system customarily maintained, provided 
such records supply an adequate basis for audit. Rec- 
ords may be retained in the form of microfilm or other 
photographic copies instead of the originals. 


Sec. 1101.15 Defense against claims for damages. No per- 
son shall be held liable for damages or penalties for 
any default under any contract or order which shall re- 
sult directly or indirectly from compliance with this part 
or any provision thereof, notwithstanding that this part 
or such provision shall thereafter be declared by judicial 
or other competent authority to be invalid. 


See. 1101.16 Violations. Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates any provisions of this part or wilfully conceals a 
material fact or furnishes false information in the course 
of operation under this part is guilty of a crime and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or imprisonment or 
both. In addition, administrative action may be taken 
against any such person, denying him the privileges gen- 
erally accorded under this part. 

Sec. 1101.17 Amendments. This part may be amended 
by the Under Secretary for Transportation, Department 
of Commerce, pursuant to delegation previously made to 
him. (15 F. R. 8739). 


This part shall take effect immediately, subject to 
Section 7 of the Federal Register Act (49 Stat. 502, 44 
U. 8S. C., Sec. 307). 


United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


interim Commission for ITO 


The Attack on Trade Barriers. A Progress Report on the 
Operation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade from January 1948 to August 1949. 32 pp. 
printed, 15¢. 


Security Council 


Decisions Taken and Resolutions Adopted by the Security 
Council During the Year 1950. S/INF/4, February 1, 
1951. 24 pp. mimeo. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension. S. Rept. 82d Cong. 1st 
sess. [To accompany H. R. 3336] 3 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
ro consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 
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Tripartite Commission and Creditors 
To Discuss German Debts 


[Released to the press June 25] 


A series of preliminary discussions between the 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts and 
representatives of creditors will begin at London 
today. A list of those taking part is given below. 

The meetings will take place in Lancaster House. 
They are in preparation for the fuller discussions 
which will follow early in July, when representa- 
tives of the German Federal Government and of 
German debtors will also participate. 

Membership of the Tripartite Commission is as 
follows: 


FRANCE 
Representatives: F. D. Gregh, R. Sergent 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Representatives: Sir George Rendel, Sir David Waley 


UNITED STATES 
Representatives: Warren Lee Pierson, John W. Gunter 


The following will represent the creditors: 


FRANCE 

Representatives: Léon Martin, Association Nationale des 
Porteurs Francais de valeurs Mobi- 
liéres; M. Barrault, Office des Biens 
et Intérets Privés; Jean Velay, M. 
De Peyrecave, Pascal Lebée, Banques 
et Instituts financiers; Louis Bouge- 
not, Fédération Francais des 
Sociétés d’ASsurances; M. Eude, 
Chambres de Commerce; M. Vienot, 
Association Francaise pour la 
Sauvegarde des Biens et Intéréts 
Francais 4 l’Etranger 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Representatives: Earl of Bessborough, Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
Mr. Lochhead, N. J. Leggett, E. F. 
M. Butler, Committee of Long-Term 
and Medium-Term Creditors; Sir 
Edward Reid, BE. G. Kleinwort, L. 
St. C. Ingrams, R. A. Houseman, 
Committee of British Standstill 
Creditors; J. A. Pollen, L. Ward, 
British Insurance Interests; V. 
Cavandish-Bentnick, F. Taylor, 
British Commercial Creditors 

UNITED STATES 

Representatives: James Grafton Rogers, Kenneth M. 
Spang, Dudley B. Bonsal, Foreign 
Bondholders . Protective Council; 
Andrew L. Gomory, U. S. Standstill 
Creditors; H. Struve Hensel, 
Holders of Corporate Bonds 


The meetings will also be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland, who will 
be present as observers. 


July 9, 1951 


Delegate Appointed to U.N. Conference 
on Status of Refugees 


[Released to the press June 29] 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, Department of State, has been 
designated United States delegate to the United 
Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries to con- 
sider the draft convention relative to the status of 
refugees which is to convene at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on July 2, 1951. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has invited governments which are not members 
of the United Nations, as well as governments 
which are members, to participate in the forth- 
coming Conference for the purpose of completing 
the drafting of, and of adopting (1) a conven- 
tion on the status of refugees call (2) a protocol 
on the status of stateless persons. 

A draft convention and a draft protocol have 
been prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Refugees and Stateless Persons which was estab- 
lished in August 1949 by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations for the legal protection of 
refugees and of persons who do not enjoy the pro- 
tection of governments. Pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 14, 1950, the Conference will make a 
detailed examination of those two instruments and 
will also give special attention to the problem of 
arriving at a suitable definition of the term “ref- 
ugees.” 


Extension for Claims-Filing Against 
Closed Institutions in Japan 


[Released to the press June 27] ° 


According to a recent announcement by the 
Closed Institutions Liquidating Commission, an 
agency of the Japanese remenes, the time limit 
for the filing of claims arising outside Japan 
against closed financial institutions now bein 
liquidated by the Commission has been extende 
from July 16 to October 16, 1951.1 


?For previous information see BULLETIN of Apr. 9, 1951, 
p. 580. 
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Assisting Germany To Become a Peaceful Democracy 


By John J. McCloy 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany? 


I am very happy to be back in this country for 
a short visit and to have this opportunity to give 
you a brief account of the situation in Germany 
as I see it. 

When Germany is discussed, I think three major 
questions come to everyone’s mind: 

1. Why is Germany important to the United 
States ? 

2. Where does Germany stand in the great East- 
West struggle? 

3. What progress has been made toward achiev- 
ing a democratic state in Germany ? 

Germany is important to the United States for 
many reasons. ‘Twice, within the lifetimes of 
many of us, Germany has compelled the United 
States to send troops to Europe to check her ag- 
os Now a strange twist of fate has placed 
Western Germany on the frontier of the free peo- 
ples of the West. We have had to spend vast sums 
and great energies in the attempt to help this new 
state become a peaceful democratic country. 

The boundary line between freedom and sup- 
— runs through Germany from the North 

a to the Czechoslovakian border and along it 
to Austria. Seventy miles from my office in Frank- 
fort, the Soviet Zone begins, and in that zone 
there are many fully-equipped and thoroughly 
trained Russian divisions. I have another office 
in Western Berlin, which lies like a tiny island 
of freedom 100 miles inside the Soviet Zone. That 
island is a frontier as well. It does not survive 
there because of any indulgent attitude on the 
part of the Soviets. West Berlin survives because 
of the spirit of its people and because the Western 
Powers have made it clear that aggression there 
— constitute aggression against the entire free 
world. 


Attempts to Communize Germany 


Germany is one of the highest tension areas in 
the world. The Soviets are putting every possible 
effort, short of outright military aggression, into 


* Address made over Mutual network at Washington 
on June 26 and released to the press on the same date. 
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a campaign to overwhelm the Germans and to 
make that country their greatest satellite. They 
know that if they could do this all Europe might 
be forced to succumb. Their menacing military 
forces in Eastern Germany, in the satellite coun- 
tries, and in Russia provide a base from which 
they launch an alternating campaign of fear and 
blandishment. This campaign is designed to 
break the will of the German people—and other 
free peoples—to resist and to live an independent 
life. In the Soviet Zone of Germany, every famil- 
iar technique of the police state is used to subju- 
gate the people—forced labor camps, secret police, 
rigged elections, political and economic pressure, 
and all other weapons of the totalitarian strategy 
of repression. 

A mighty Soviet propaganda machine is also at 
work which submits the Germans of both the East 
and West zones to an intense, incessant barrage of 
psychological warfare which you must experience 
to manne No expense, no effort is spared to 
win the war of ideas. Every day powerful trans- 
mitters in the East Zone and in Russia pour out 
this material, some of it crude, some of it subtle. 
The Communists employ every distortion and take 
advantage of every element of weakness. Every 
person, group, institution, and organization is sub- 
jected to this flood in newspapers, films, posters, 
pamphlets, books, and letters. It is augmented 
and stimulated by infiltration of agents and ac- 
tivists. It adds up to an enormous expenditure of 
energy and wealth on the part of the Communist 
world. In recent months, it has been largely 
directed against the United States. 

This coming August in East Berlin a propa- 
ganda show, which may well be the greatest propa- 
ganda show of all times, will take place. Some 
1,750,000 young people will be regimented to 
march and demonstrate in favor of Soviet political 
aims. This march of the so-called Free German 
Youth, in reality Slave German Youth, will be a 
vast masquerade of these aims:in the dress of such 
attractive slogans as Peace, Freedom, and Unity. 

What is the Communist goal in all this? The 
principal objective of all these efforts is to destroy 
faith in the principles and power of the free 
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nations of the West. The Communists are trying 
to interfere with and destroy the unity of the free 
nations. They are trying to prevent eben ar- 
ticipation in the common defense of the West. 
They are trying to keep Europe weak. 

These efforts have to be constantly combatted 
on our side by a vigorous and sustained flow of 
truthful information, by demonstrating the 
strength and value of a free way of life, by evi- 
dence of our determination to defend that life if 
attacked. 

I think it requires no extensive argument to con- 
vince us all that the outcome of this struggle in 
the center of Europe is of the greatest importance 
to the United States. 

Last June, when the Communists crossed the 
38th parallel in Korea, the analogy between Ger- 
many and Korea came to many an anxious mind. 
Both geographically and politically, that analogy 
in large part still holds. 

I stress this point because there has recently 
been so much discussion of whether the most im- 
portant front in the struggle against communism 
is in Europe or Asia. The answer is that both are 
important and vital. In Berlin and in West Ger- 
many, we meet in different form the same forces 
which we are meeting in Asia. In Berlin there is 
no shooting, but we are closer to the mainspring of 
the action which induces the shooting in esas. 

Western Berlin and Western Germany are out- 
posts. Their fate is coupled with that of free 
people everywhere. We do not propose to make 
them satellites or subject them to the doctrine of 
any single party or creed. We seek only to give 
them a free choice and a free life. We intend to 
respect their choice as long as it does not take the 
form of a new extreme leading to aggression. 


Germany’s Alignment with the West 


This brings me to my second question: Where 
do the Germans stand in the struggle between East 
and West? 

This question has to be examined in several dif- 
ferent ways before one can get a full answer to it. 

In one sense, there is no doubt whatever of the 
answer. ‘sermany feels itself a part of the West. 
And despite the great propaganda barrage, com- 
munism has anlie lost ground in Western Ger- 
many. Inthe elections during the past year in the 
U. S. Zone, the Communist Party lost all of its 
representatives in the state legislatures. 

Unlike the West Germans, the 18 million East 
Germans, living under Soviet-Communist domi- 
nation, have been unable to express themselves. 
There is no doubt that they too seek a free life, 
undominated by Communist influence. One day, 
the two zones must be united as a free state within 
a united Europe. 

The 47 million people of the Federal Republic 
have thus far withstood all Communist attempts 
to separate them from the West. The blandish- 
ments of the so-called peace plebiscites, staged by 
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the Communists, have found no real response in 
Western Germany. The strategy of fear not only 
has failed to reduce the West Germans and the 
West Berliners to submission; it has evoked vig- 
orous counter-measures. 

All of the evidence indicates that the people of 
the Federal Republic identify themselves with the 
life of the West. Differences of opinion arise, 
however, on the question of active German par- 
ticipation in Western defense. Opposition to par- 
ticipation comes not only from Communists whose 
major aim is to weaken the West. Many Germans 
honestly oppose a contribution to defense because 
of their fear of anything suggesting the recrea- 
tion of a German army with its possible use as an 
aggressive instrument. Some oppose participa- 
tion because they see in it a threat to a unified 
Germany ; some, because they fear it might bring 
on a war in which their land might not be suffi- 
ciently protected by the Allied forces. Others 
simply hope for a neutral Germany which some- 
how will be able to avoid all the unpleasant con- 
sequences of taking a firm position. 

The debate has been going on since last Sep- 
tember when the Foreign Ministers in New York 
first raised the question of a German contribution 
to Western defense. Personally, I find the debate 
a healthy sign. Certainly, the German decision 
on a contribution to the defense of Europe will be 
a free one. If participation comes, as I think it 
will, it will come because the German people feel 
it is their responsibility to participate in the de- 
fense of their country as a member of the free 
community of nations. 

At the present time there is no clear decision. 
But the idea of neutralism seems to be less appeal- 
ing as it becomes apparent that such a policy would 
play so patently into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. The growing strength of the Western 

wers and their increased forces in Germany will 

ring greater confidence that defense of Europe 
and Germany is a tenable proposition. It is be- 
coming clearer that Germany will be accepted by 
the Allies as an equal partner in the Western 
community. Another factor is the growing aware- 
ness among the German people that it would be 
anomalous if the Germans themselves did not take 
a place at the side of non-Germans in the defense 
of Germany. 


Educating Germany for Democracy 


This brings me to my third and, in some ways, 
the most important question: How democratic is 
Germany today? Can the Germans be trusted 
with any arms at all? 

There must be many people in this country who 
wonder whether this talk of a German military 
contribution, however safeguarded, is not dan- 
gerous and perhaps foolish. Does it mean, you 
may ask, that we have forgotten what Germany’s 
militarism meant in the past? Are we not risking 


the same fearful consequences again? Six short 
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years ago, the German armies were defeated in 
the most destructive war in history. Have we 
forgotten how we vowed that never again would 
we allow Germany to become a military power? Is 
not our present policy a reversal of this resolve; 
is it not a short-sighted policy of expediency ? 

These are all serious questions, and honesty de- 
mands that they be thoroughly explored. The 
answers will be more easily understood, however, 
if we can first be > clear about exactly what 
policy we are now following toward Germany. 

In the first place, it is not a policy which advo- 
cates or condones a revival of German militarism. 
The United States and its Allies are as determined 
as ever that tlicere will be no German General Staff 
in the old Prussian sense, no military caste with 
the political and social power it once exercised, and 
no German national army, which would be capable 
of becoming the source or the instrument of a 
future aggression. It is the fundamental principle 
of all proposals made to date that whatever Ger- 
man contribution to defense is made may only 
take the form of a force which is an integral part 
of a larger international organization. These con- 
ditions of a German contribution are of vital im- 
portance. If the German people decide to 
contribute to Western defense, it will be on these 
terms, and every precaution will be taken to see 
that they are enforced. I am glad to say that we 
have evidence that the Germans themselves want 
it this way. 

In the second place, our policy on participation 
does not mean that the United States and its 
Allies are making or will make any concessions 
toward nazism or neo-nazism. There must be 
guarantees for the future that such groups would 
not be permitted to guide or control any German 
contribution. 

As for expediency, the concept of German de- 
fense’participation is no more expedient than any 
other action which is needed to cope realistically 
with the present world situation. 

And now I come to the fundamental question— 
how democratic is Western Germany ? 

As you know, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, who occupy West Germany and West 
Berlin, have given major attention to the problem 
of bringing about a democratic government and 
social order in Germany. Six years is not a long 
time to achieve such an end. A democracy is not 
—— by fiat; one cannot legislate it into 

eing. It must come as a result of education, and 
in the last analysis it must be self-education. 

It must be borne in mind that Germany’s social 
structure was a predominantly authoritarian one 
and that nazism was not some freakish phenome- 
non that appeared over night. It was a direct 
product of an authoritarian society in a great social 
crisis. In such a society, a totalitarian solution 
finds ready followers. 

It would be false to deny that a great deal of 
this authoritarian cultural pattern is still in exist- 
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ence in Germany. It is there—it still exists in the 
whole sphere of human relations. 

In six years, even in this time of revolutionary 
transition, Germany could not be expected to have 
transformed itself into a democracy in the sense 
that we in America understand it—as a habitual 
social practice. But at the same time, one can 
truthfully say that the new Germany is moving 
to become a democracy. Starts have been made, 
and we have been devoting large efforts to further 
this development on every level of German 
aa ps the schools and universities, in labor, 
church, and civic organizations, in radio and press, 
in the political ot aun structure. | 

The form of a German democracy will never be 
entirely like ours, but its constitution and its gov- 
ernment are democratic and its chief political lead- 
ers are pro-democratic. The country has a free 
press. Freedom of speech and the rights of the 
individual are respected. All over Germany there 
are small groups of people who really understand 
the principles of representative governmnent and 
the Bill of Rights. They are sincerely and effec- 
tually working for it. 

Economically, Western Germany has made a 
large recovery which helps not only the Germans, 
but also other peoples of the free world. Its level 
of production is now one third greater than before 
the war. The old cartels which once turned a large 

art of Germany’s economy over to Hitler have 
n or are being broken up into smaller compet- 
ing units. If the German people recognize their 
own best interests, they will see to it in future 
that these concentrations do not reemerge. Al- 
though its economic and financial structure is still 
shaky, West Germany is now able to maintain a 
decent standard of living for the majority of its 
pulation. Compared with conditions in the 
oviet Zone, the Federal Republic’s economy is 
prosperous indeed. 

The Government of Western Germany has dis- 
played a salutary willingness to join various plans 
for international cooperation such as the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation and 
the Council of Europe. Most significant, both 
politically and economically, has been the sign- 
ing of the Schuman Plan in which France, Ger- 
many, and the Benelux nations have agreed to 
share their coal and iron and steel resources for 
the common good. If France and Germany, tradi- 
tional enemies in Europe’s wars, endorse this type 
of cooperation and carry it out, the cornerstone of 
a unity will be securely laid. The Schu- 
man Plan is a great, constructive step toward 
European peace and union. No issue must be 
allowed to get in its way. 

Of course, Germany faces many problems, which 
if not solved could produce dangerous opportuni- 
ties for radical groups of the Right and the Left. 
There is a shortage of capital for improving the 
industrial plant. High prices and taxes engender 
discontent among the working groups. There are 
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still a great number of refugees, among the nine 
million who have streamed into West Germany 
since the war, who must be fully assimilated into 
the economy. 

In Germany, as in other countries, there are 
venal people. Some make money by selling strate- 
gic materials to the East Zone and other Com- 
munist-dominated areas. The long eastern border 
and the difficulty of adequate inspection controls 
have made it easier for them to carry on their 
harmful trade. I have requested the government 
of the Federal Republic to take action against 
these practices, and I am convinced that it is seri- 
ous about checking this trade. The Federal Chan- 
cellor has instituted a centralized licensing system 
to control closely all trade with the East. We 
have sent American inspection teams to augment 
the work of German police along the border. 
These measures and others with German and A]l- 
lied cooperation have greatly reduced and should 
continue to reduce the flow of strategic materials 
to Communist areas. 


Political Concepts Gradually Changing 


On the political front, we are watching closely 
the outcroppings of small fanatic parties, who 
seek to appeal to malcontent groups. 

In the state elections in Lower Saxony, in the 
British Zone on May 6, the Socialist Reichs Party 
(Srp), largely under leadership of former Nazis, 
won 11 percent of the popular vote and 16 seats 
in the legislature. This has been widely publicized 
as a revival of nazism, and it is indisputably an 
outcropping of the old Nazi spirit. 

This event occurred in a state which was once 
a stronghold of nazism, where unemployment is 
exceptionally high, and where one-fourth of the 
population consists of refugees. Yet in that state, 
85 percent of the voters gave their support to par- 
ties which upheld the democratic idea. In my 
judgment, a group similar to the Srp could not 
marshal as much support in any of the other Ger- 
man states in the West Zone. 

Nevertheless, the potential threat of the Social- 
ist Reichs Party to German democracy must not 
be minimized. 

The Federal and state governments are alert to 
the danger, and possess the power to suppress ex- 
tremist political groups. Such action has already 
been taken against the Srp’s strong-arm squads. 
Further action against the party itself may be 
taken when in the next few weeks the Constitu- 
tional Court, which alone can outlaw it, is es- 
tablished. 

A situation such as this gives the Germans a 
chance to show the strength of the Federal Re- 
public. The world will watch closely how the 
German authorities and people meet this test. I 
believe they will meet it successfully. They must, 
if the peoples of the world are not again to turn 
against Germany. 

Let me now try to summarize my answer on the 
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question of democracy in Germany. I think there 
is a residue of authoritarian attitudes in German 
society, there is some aggressive nationalism, there 
is a feeling among certain groups of superiority 
over other peoples. There is a reluctance among 
some to face the full significance of the terrible 
crimes of the Hitler years. 

And yet in West Germany and in West Berlin, 
particularly among the youth of the country, 
there is a growing understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for concepts of freedom and democracy ; there 
is a strong desire to become a part of a wider com- 
munity and to cooperate with the Western World. 
In the press and radio, in schools, in adult edu- 
cation groups, in civic organizations, in some of 
the political parties, and in parliaments, coura- 
geous men and women are emerging. They are 
trying to show the way to a democratic life. It 
is our policy to help them. 

Not long ago, I had an opportunity to speak 
before the students of the University of Frank- 
fort. I was interested to know what the reaction 
would be when I made the following statement: 
“The time has come in Germany to stop debating 
the question whether or not democracy is the right 
form of government for the Germans. It is the 
only form in which men can live in freedom and 
decency.” There was long and deep-felt applause. 
The response of the students reflects a belief that 
is growing among the German people. 

Ten years from now we shall have a more defi- 
nite answer to the question of democracy in Ger- 
many. But, as I have said, I have confidence 
today that progress is being made. I am convinced 
that our programs to aid democratic developments 
in Germany are vital. Above all, I am convinced 
that German integration with Western Europe 
and with the Atlantic Community is the best way 
to ensure that Germany will be democratic. 

I want to emphasize this thought. Local solu- 
tions are no longer solutions anywhere in the 
world. There is no real solution of the German 
problem inside Germany alone. There is a solu- 
tion inside the European-Atlantic-World Commu- 
nity. Inside this wider community, there is room 
for the imagination and energies of all young 
Europeans, including the Germans, to flourish. 
In it some of the perennial minor disputes, onto 
which demagogues and nationalists like to fasten, 
would disappear. 


Our Basic Policy 


The basic aim of our policy in Germany has 
been and will remain the development of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic into a cooperative member 
of the Western Community of free nations. In six 
years, as I have said, a significant start has been 
made. I believe that these beginnings are sound 
enough to warrant confidence in Western Germany 
as a partner in the defense of the West. 

In the attempt to carry out this policy, the For- 
eign Ministers met in Brussels last December. 
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They decided that a logical counterpart to Ger- 
many’s participation to Western defense would 
be the return to Germany of a large measure of 
sovereignty. We are at present engaged in studies 
directed toward the replacement of the present Oc- 
cupation Statute by a series of contracts with the 
Federal Republic. These contracts will provide 
for the protection of the interests and functions 
of the Allies which are vital to their security and 
defense. ae 

There are, of course, risks in our decisions on 
Germany, but it is wise and necessary that we 
take these risks. In the Western World, nations 
must be free. The paramount necessity today is 
the alignment of the free nations into a deter- 
mined union in defense of a civilized social order 
which permits individual freedoms. 

The magnitude of the stakes warrants the ut- 
most in effort and sacrifice from the democratic 
nations of the world. In this task, the United 
States has a tremendous responsibility of leader- 
ship. The biggest contribution we can now make 
is to give clear evidence to the world that we are 
pata. of carrying out this responsibility. — 

A few weeks ago, a prominent German said to 
me: “We Europeans like your great debates, but 
it’s a little too much to have one every six weeks.” 
His thought is prevalent in the minds of many 
Europeans. It is of the greatest urgency today 
that the people of the United States, who are mak- 
ing such large sacrifices for freedom, recognize the 
importance of a united and firm policy, and sup- 
port it. The strength of such a policy will then 
flow out to the rest of the democratic world. 

From my experience in Europe, I am convinced 
that nothing would do more to strengthen the 
democratic forces in Europe, particularly in the 
young republic of Germany, than such a mani- 
festation from this country. I am convinced that 
it would invigorate the forces of freedom — 
where, even those behind the Iron Curtain. It 
would help assure that peace and freedom will 
prevail. 


Point Four Agreement Signed 
With Mexico 


[Released to the press June 27] 


Through an exchange of notes, effected June 27, 
Mexico and the Government of the United States, 
through its Embassy in Mexico City, have agreed 
upon the terms of a Point Four general agreement 
which will in the future govern technical co- 
operation between the two Governments. 

The agreement, as its name indicates, sets forth 
the general rules which will govern collaboration 
between the two countries in the field of technical 
assistance and which, without referring specifi- 
cally to any predetermined project, will allow the 
expansion of that cooperation in such activities 
and under such conditions as the two Governments 
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may find to be to their mutual advantage. In 
short, it establishes principles which should be 
applied in each and every one of the concrete 
projects for technical assistance. 

Since the agreement is of a general nature, when 
the two Governments decide to carry out any spe- 
cific project of technical cooperation, they will 
draw up a supplemental agreement to the one that 
has just been signed. 

The United States and Mexico are already en- 
gaged in six technical-cooperation projects under 
the Point Four Program. These include the fields 
of mining, fisheries, health and sanitation, geo- 
logical investigations, and rubber development, as 
well as a number of student exchanges in a variety 
of fields. 

One of the first of these projects got under way 
in 1942 when the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs cooperated with the Mexican Government 
in setting up a joint health and sanitation “serv- 
icio.” During the past 9 years, the “servicio,” 
composed of United States and Mexican techni- 
cians, has developed a comprehensive public health 
and water supply program. Forty-five public 
water supplies and 22 sewer systems have been 
built, and 8 other water systems have received 
chlorination equipment. Five health centers have 
been established. Other activities include ma- 
laria and tuberculosis control, creation of mater- 
nal and child hygiene clinics, and the training 
of doctors in tropical medicine and public health. 
The “servicio” employs a staff of 7 Americans and 
478 Mexicans. The Chief of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs Field Party is Dr. Alonzo 
Hardison, of Franklin, Tennessee. Dr. Hardison 
received degrees from the University of Tennessee 
and Johns Haskin 

Mexico is one of 10 Latin-American countries 
participating in a rubber development program. 
The project began in 1940 when war threatened 
United States sources of natural rubber in the Far 
East. Seventeen agricultural technicians are 
providing guidance in the cooperating countries. 
Three are currently working in Mexico. 

Nine Department of Interior specialists in the 
fields of geology, mining, and fishery are cooperat- 
ing with Mexican experts. Mineral resource find- 
ings and the solution of some of the mining, mill- 
ing, and metallurgical problems, under the ex- 
panding Point Four Program, will be of economic 
and strategic importance to both countries. The 
technicians are cooperating in investigation of 
metallic and non-metallic resources and coal de- 
— while a representative of the Fish and Wild- 

ife Service assists in the development of marine 
and inland fishery resources. 

Many Mexican technicians have received ad- 
vanced training in the United States. Forty-four 
of them recently completed studies in various sec- 
tions of the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, Labor, and Federal Security 
Agency. 
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Address by President Plaza of Ecuador to the Congress of the United States 


The following is the text of an address made on June 21 
by Galo Plaza, President of Ecuador, to the Congress of 
the United States.’ 


It is with deep appreciation that I have accepted the 
honor of speaking before the Congress of the United 
States of America in my capacity as President of a na- 
tion which, although small in size, can bring before you 
a record of moral achievement in having established, 
after years of political upheaval and despite heavy odds, 
a stable and truly democratic Government. 

The privilege which you have graciously afforded me 
on this occasion is definite proof that your great country, 
which was built upon faith in people and their ability to 
govern themselves, is happy to give recognition to people 
elsewhere who cherish the same faith and the same hopes, 
and that your high and noble aims will always be to 
strengthen human freedom and the inherent dignity of 
man throughout the world. 

If we look back into history, we find that the Declara- 
tion of Independence of your Republic, the basic document 
of your public life, was a major inspiration for our own 
heroes who fought for the political independence of Ecua- 
dor. Thanks in large measures to your splendid example, 
we are today a free and democratic nation. 

More than a century has gone by since those heroic 
days and as the nations of the world again face critical 
times, we, the young republics in Latin America, once 
more find compelling reasons to look to you for leadership. 
Now that destiny has thrust the responsibility for the 
future of mankind upon your mighty and prosperous land, 
your aims and aspirations differ dramatically from those 
of all the other powerful nations which throughout history 
have dominated the world at one time or another. You 
are not interested in conquering land and subjugating 
peoples, you are not interested in imposing your rule 
anywhere; your purpose is far more noble and of far 
greater spiritual value. You want for the rest of the 
world what is already a reality in your own country. 
Your people enjoy an economic structure which calls for 
continuous improvement and reform toward better living 
standards, improved labor conditions, participation in the 
benefits accruing from increased wealth without loss of 
personal freedom and the right to free speech, to work, 
to strike. These are your intentions and your plans for 
all mankind and we are with you in this fight against 
servitude, poverty, and injustice. 

This is why the free nations of the world must close 
ranks and fight for the principles that inspire your way 
of life. We have before us a powerful enemy of freedom, 
bent on bringing about confusion and disunion. They, 
the agents of a tyrannic imperialism, are creating a dan- 
gerously fanatic creed based on false promises and to- 
talitarian solutions. In order to counteract this fanati- 
cism we must give democracy the passionate strength and 
spiritual inspiration it had in the past. 

I hold to a deep-rooted faith that communism has no 
chance to impose its doctrines upon the world, for that 
would mean the victory of two elements hostile to the 
best in human nature: brute force and dishonest propa- 


* Cong. Rec. of June 21, 1951, p. 7060. 
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Released to the press by the White House June 25 


The President of Ecuador and the President of 
the United States are associated in their approval 
of the following statements: 

The President of the Republic of Ecuador and the 
President of the United States of America have met 
in Washington, D.C. and have reaffirmed their de- 
termination to continue their support of the efforts 
of the United Nations to reestablish peace in the 
world. They will remain steadfastly united in the 
present emergency. The two nations solemnly de- 
clare their attachment to the principles set forth in 
the Charters of the United Nations and of the Or- 
ganization of American States and in other inter- 
national agreements to maintain peace and security. 
They intend to defend themselves against aggres- 
sion, to settle their disputes by peaceful means, 
improve the living standards of their peoples, pro- 
mote their cultural and economic progress, and en- 
sure respect for the fundamental freedoms of man 
and the principles of social justice that are the 
bases of their democratic systems. 

President Plaza expressed the desire of his Gov- 
ernment to cooperate closely with the United States 
and other free nations in the adoption of measures 
for increasing the production and processing of 
basic and strategic materials for the defense emer- 
gency. At the same time, he also emphasized the 
need to strengthen the economy of his country, and 
the two Presidents discussed ways in which the 
United States might be of assistance. 

In recognition of the importance of Ecuadoran 
plans for fuller economic development, it has been 
agreed to make joint studies of the economic poten- 
tialities of Ecuador and the most effective means 
for furthering the fuller use of Ecuadoran resources 
to accelerate its economic and social progress. 

President Plaza expressed his recognition of the 
value of the Point Four technical cooperation now 
in progress in the fields of agriculture, health, sani- 
tation, education, transportation, and related fields 
and his gratification that the United States is pre- 
pared sympathetically to consider further requests 
for technical assistance from the Government of 
Ecuador. 

In the cultural field, it has also been agreed to 
enter upon the negotiation at an early date of a 
cultural convention between Ecuador and the 
United States to improve and broaden the cultural 
relations between the two countries. Such a con- 
vention would encourage and further stimulate the 
present cultural exchange between Ecuador and 
the United States. 




















ganda. While aggressive force pretends to do away with 
dignity, false propaganda annuls intelligence. If dignity 
and intelligence are taken from man, it will mean his 
ultimate destruction. 

These are the dangers we face today, which place a 
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tremendous responsibility upon this parliament, whose 
impact on the course of history is recognized throughout 
the world. 

The nations of the Americas do not believe in peace im- 
posed by tyranny. Our wars of independence in the nine- 
teenth century were inspired in our will for liberty. Now, 
and always, we will be ready to defend freedom to the 
limit of our possibilities. We can accept the use of force 
only as a last resort in defense of peace, never for domi- 
nation or for new aggressions. 

I am speaking to you, gentlemen, in the name of a 
South American Republic that has learned to cherish 
liberty and hence, to realize the dangers of losing it. 
Therefore we realize that we must all be ready and alert 
to defend it with conviction, through the printed word, in 
the classroom, in the workshop, and the public square; 
and, if need be, if all else fails, if truth and reason cannot 
at last prevail, then on the field of battle. 

We should strive to tell the world that the strength of 
democracy resides in freedom of discussion and conviction 
through reason, while the totalitarian system depends 
solely upon force and propaganda. This was the case 
with fascism and it failed, this was the case with nazism 
and that failed; for the same reasons, any other totali- 
tarian system is doomed to inevitable failure. Any doc- 
trine which denies individual liberty and the right to free 
discussion is reactionary, no matter what it calls itself. 
What propaganda tries to hide with purges and a govern- 
ment-controlled press is simply fear of the truth. It has 
been said that one of the weaknesses of democracy is 
excessive freedom of discussion. I believe that precisely 
there resides the greatness and the strength of democracy. 
You here, gentlemen in this Congress, have given the world 
proof of the vitality of your way of life and your civic 
institutions, by discussing freely and openly before the 
whole world problems of history-making scope. This is 
what we also do today in my country, in parliament, in 
the press and public assemblies, without restrictions of 
any kind, because our strength grows out of the fact that 
we do not fear discussion nor the truth. Our governments 
do not seek power through the imposition of a police 
state, but by stimulating a vigorous public opinion. 

In Ecuador, I may say with pride, that anyone is free 
to express his opinion and to criticize the Government. We 
enjoy unrestricted liberty of the press. 

This that would frighten a dictator, I consider our para- 
mount accomplishment, because constructive criticism is 
an essential aid to good government. A real democracy 
is inconceivable without the right to freedom of expression. 
Whoever reasons that the democratic formula of govern- 
ment, to be successful, can be applied only in a powerful 
and highly developed nation, like your own, and that in 
certain countries or regions of the world dictatorships 
and colonial regimes are more in accordance with the 
psychology and temperament of the people, is unwittingly 
or deliberately misleading world opinion. 

In our fight against aggression there is no sense in a 
position of neutrality or indecision. The defense of de- 
mocracy is a defense of our own way of life, of our very 
life itself. This is why the resolute decision of the United 
Nations to fight aggression wherever it might appear, has 
the approval of the free world. This is why at the fourth 
meeting of consultation of Foreign Ministers, the Ameri- 
can naticas have shown their firmness against aggression 
in any form. We realize that we must stand together 
and strengthen ourselves, both physically and spiritually, 
if we are to keep the specter of a new war from casting 
its dread shadow over all our homes. This is the only 
way to teach the forces of confusion and chaos to respect 
the will of the democratic world. Only then will we live 
to see, in the near future, an honorable peace which is 
after all our ultimate and common goal. 

This is our thinking in Latin America, this is how we 
look upon the crisis of today, how we evaluate democracy 
and understand our responsibilities; but, on the other 
hand, we need also to be understood through knowledge 
of our realities and problems. 

Only the towering height of our mountains, the length 
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of our great rivers and the vastness of our forests are 
comparable in magnitude to the problems we face. But 
these mountains and this virgin soil are not merely re- 
serves for the future progress of mankind, but a perma- 
nent challenge to the ability of the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas to advance their common interests through their own 
labors. 

The people of Bcuador have made it possible for me to 
show proof that democratic institutions are successful in 
a country weighed down with all kinds of limitations. 
Our very existence is a valiant struggle against poverty, 
ignorance and ill health. On the positive side of the 
ledger we can show progressive legislation which seeks 
to correct, gradually, social and economic patterns estab- 
lished over centuries. We are beginning to take good 
advantage of technical aid and above all, we live in a 
clime of liberty and respect for human dignity. 

The battle for freedom and the rejection of poverty and 
injustice should not have any geographical limitations. 
It should be carried out everywhere and in the case of 
Latin America it is wise to recall how near we are to 
you. We practically live in a wing of the same building; 
but if we overemphasize the good will and intentions and 
the patience of the peoples below the Rio Grande, we 
might be giving too much of a headway to the forces that, 
moving in the dark, with the weapons of falsehood and 
deception, intend to undermine our spiritual foundations. 
To meet this threat, we must give our masses the oppor- 
tunity to work and to seek their betterment, and we 
must do it now. 

Our vast majorities need urgent solutions of their prob- 
lems, solutions suited to our own realities, American solu- 
tions for American problems. These cannot be met by 
solutions designed for Europe or Asia; but we should 
strive earnestly and promptly to remedy the dangerous 
disproportion that now exists between progressive econo- 
mies and the economies of underdeveloped areas. 

The time has come for you North Americans and us of 
Central and South America, for all of us throughout this 
new world discovered by Columbus, to strengthen our 
ties, face the responsibility to cooperate in the solution of 
our own mutual problems, the most important of which 
is the defense of our democratic institutions, by adopting 
a firm attitude against aggression. In my country as in 
all the others of Latin America, a sound policy of invest- 
ment for constructive progress designed to secure mutual 
benefits would be the most effective way to fight the infil- 
tration of subversive doctrines. When the peoples of 
Latin America realize that they can improve their living 
standards through their own efforts, thanks to proper 
guidance and assistance, their faith in our common demo- 
cratic destiny will unquestionably be strengthened. 

New industries and modern methods for production, 
based on our immense natural resources and developed 
with the aid of your technical know-how, will carry civili- 
zation to the most remote corners of our hemisphere so 
that the men of all the Americas may attain their rightful 
heritage. 

We all should gain from such a process which does not 
eall for embarrassing and unnecessary handouts. Your 
industrial production would find better markets in coun- 
tries with a higher economic development than in those 
hardly able to meet their exchange obligations through 
the production of raw materials alone. Therefore the far- 
sighted concept of assistance to underdeveloped regions 
of the world set forth in President Truman’s Point Four 
Program, blueprinted by the Gray report and the report 
to President Truman from the International Development 
Advisory Board headed by that great citizen of the 
Americas, Nelson Rockefeller, if put into effect, would 
mean for the United States a great historic decision in 
keeping with its stature and its noble Christian traditions. 
A program of this nature would constitute a vital factor 
in eliminating all possibility of communistic infiltration 
in the world in which we live. It would mean answering 
false promises with tangible accomplishments, lies with 
the truth, a philosophy of imposition with one of freedom : 
freedom of thought and action, freedom to achieve that 
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spiritual and material well-being which truly dignifies 
human living. 

Because a bold policy of credit and technical assistance 
for economic development would defeat poverty, which is a 
breeding ground for communism, such a policy is urgently 
needed. 

The vision of the statesmen and parliamentarians of 
today will profoundly alter the course of history. In your 
hands, gentlemen, is the shaping of events to come, and 
the fate of hundreds of millions of people whose future 
will be determined by the way your great Nation plays 
the role in which destiny has cast it. The men fighting 
today in Korea are doing so in the name of the free world; 
the hopes of all of us are with them. That free world 
wants an honorable peace, a peace that will permit us 
to live with honor, with tolerance for all ideas, religious 
beliefs, and political systems; not a peace without liberty 
in a world of fear. This is why we cannot trust in any 
solution that would not dispel the element of fear. 

The weak points in our democratic front, which are 
constantly exploited by the enemies of freedom, have to 
do precisely with low standards of living in the under- 
developed regions of the world. 

The countries of Latin America are far from prosperous. 
They demand a place under the sun which they justly 
deserve, and when their inhabitants can enjoy the benefits 
of constructive economic activity, they will certainly be 
more ready to defend what they have got. Freedom and 
political ideas mean little when you are walking around 
on bare feet with an empty stomach. If we can unite 
our efforts and solve our mutual problems for the benefit 
of all, there will never be a power strong enough to destroy 
Western civilization in our hemisphere. 

We have always considered the United States of America 
as the arsenal of democracy, not only the arsenal of battle 
during the tragic hours of war, but also the arsenal of 
ideas and ideals which have inspired our political consti- 
tutions, and, equally important, the arsenal of progress, 
of prosperity, of means for production, and of technical 
knowledge. If you can apply all this in global proportions 
you will be fulfilling the sublime destiny which historical 
imperatives have created for you in this day and age: 
the salvation of mankind from fear and insecurity, the 
final proscription of war and a firm hope of lasting peace 
for all the world. 


RFC Studies Development 
of Hemp Production in Ecuador 


[Released to the press June 25] 


To meet the defense needs of the United States 
for abaca or Manila hemp, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation (Rrc) has been investigating 
the possibility of establishing an abaca plantation 
in Ecuador. Under authority of the Abaca Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (Public Law 683) the Rre 
is authorized to develop abaca production in the 
Western Hemisphere, so that a supply of this 
strategic material will be available for stockpiling 
purposes to meet emergency requirements. 

A preliminary survey, which has been made by 
soil specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture under direction of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, indicates that conditions are 
suitable in Ecuador for the production of abaca on 
a plantation basis. The Rrc is currently conduct- 
ing more detailed investigations of soils in 
Ecuador and, if the results are favorable, and 
transportation is available, the Rrc may estab- 
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lish, in agreement with the Government of Ecua- 
dor, an pain plantation. This plantation would 
comprise 7,000 to 8,000 acres and require an in- 
vestment of approximately 7 million dollars. It 
is contemplated that the plantation would provide 
employment for approximately 1,000 persons. 

Most of the abaca (or Manila) fiber used in the 
United States is made into rope and cables for 
ships, for which use it is particularly adapted, 
having the necessary high tensile strength, dura- 
bility, lightness, and resistance to salt water. 
Abaca rope absorbs water slowly and dries 
quickly, thus preventing, to a large extent, the 
rotting which ordinarily is so destructive to other 
types of rope in marine use. 

The Government of Ecuador has indicated to 
the Government of the United States its willing- 
ness to cooperate with this Government in increas- 
ing the production of this strategic fiber. 


Ecuador Granted Permit 
For Airline Route 


[Released to the press June 25] 


The Department of State announced today that 
during his recent visit to here: go His Excel- 
lency Galo Plaza, President of Ecuador, was 
handed a copy of the foreign air carrier permit 
which the United States, through the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, issued June 22 to the Ecuadoran 
airline Aerovias Ecuatorianas, C. A. (Area) for 
a route from the Republic of Ecuador via inter- 
mediate points to Miami, Fla. This permit, 
which was approved by the President of the United 
States, was granted to cover services over the 
route provided for in the United States-Ecuador 
Bilateral Air Transport Agreement. 

The issuance of this permit in accordance with 
the terms of the existing agreement is further 
evidence of the desire of the United States to fos- 
ter the development of civil aviation in Latin 
America in accordance with the Bermuda prin- 
ciples of air transportation. 

This is the first a sl airline to be granted 
a permit for scheduled air services between the two 
countries and serves to emphasize the close coop- 
eration which exists between them. 


Export-Import Bank Announces 
Credits for Ecuador 
[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank June 22] 


The Export-Import Bank announced June 22 
that the Board of Directors had authorized a credit 
of $500,000 in favor of the Republic of Ecuador 
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and that other credits for Ecuador are presently 
under active study in the Bank. 

The credit announced June 22 will assist in fi- 
nancing the costs of rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of the waterworks system of the city of 
Ambato in the province of Tungurahua, which 
was damaged by the earthquake of August 1949. 
Ambato is the fifth largest city in Ecuador. It 
has many industries which are important to the 
Ecuadoran economy and is located in an agricul- 
tural section which supplies much of the needs of 
the thickly populated Ecuadoran sierra. Similar 
projects for several other municipalities in the 
area affected by that earthquake will be considered 
by the Bank as rapidly as the engineering studies, 
now under way, are completed. 

The waterworks credit for the Ambato project 
and the others like it which the Bank may ap- 
prove will be allocations of the commitment au- 
thorized by the Bank in December 1949 following 
the Ecuadoran earthquake. 

The Bank is also making urgent study of an ap- 
plication for a loan of 1 million dollars to assist 
Ecuador in financing the improvement and expan- 
sion of its airport facilities at the capital city of 
Quito and the principal seaport, Guayaquil. Im- 
provement and expansion of the Quito facilities 
are intended to make it possible for the big four- 
motored planes now used in international air traf- 
fic to land there and to provide improved terminal 
facilities. The application for the Guayaquil air- 
port, an important stopping point in international 
air traffic, is for extending and hard-surfacing 
runways and expanding terminal facilities. 

Among additional projects that have been pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Bank are: build- 
ing material and construction machinery for the 
earthquake zone, a hydroelectric plant at Rio 
Verde to supply power to the Ambato area, a sys- 
tem of grain storage and cleaning facilities which 
will be considered by the Bank as rapidly as the 
engineering studies, now underway, can be com- 
pleted. 


Homage Paid to Pilot 
Killed in iran 


[Released to the press June 27] 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, expressed 
deep regret over the death of pilot Roger Zents 
of Janesville, Wis., an employee of United States 
Overseas Airlines under contract to Point Four 
for locust-extermination work in Iran. 

Zents crashed on June 25 while spraying a field 
from his small airplane, one of eight, equipped 
with spraying apparatus, which were flown to 
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Iran from the United States early in April at the 
urgent request of the Iranian Government. 

“This brave and devoted pilot died in the serv- 
ice of his country and of humanity,” said Dr. Ben- 
nett. “He was an effective soldier of peace.” 


Anniversaries of U.S. and Canadian 
Independence Observed 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


This month both Canada and the United States 
mark the anniversaries of our independence. 

We are not many generations removed from the 
founders of our countries. We are young nations. 

The ideals which inspired the founding of our 
countries upon the continent of North America 
are also young and vigorous. They are still grow- 
ing and exciting among men devotion, dedication, 
sacrifice. 

The ideal of freedom, a fundamental tradition 
in our two countries, sometimes taken for granted 
among us, is desperately sought after by millions 
of our contemporaries. 

The ideal of simple human dignity—embodied 
in the declaration of those snaliaaiie rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is still 
today a revolutionary conception in a world over- 
shadowed by a rebirth of tyranny. 

The idea of self-government, proclaimed by our 
founders and maintained by succeeding genera- 
tions, is tested anew by the challenge of each age. 

The test which has fallen to us is to show that 
our countries under self-government can muster 
the material and spiritual strength to meet a chal- 
lenge of unprecedented complexity and virulence. 
We are called upon to demonstrate that the insti- 
tutions of self-government, which we have 
inherited, are capable of the decision and of the 
action now necessary to their survival. 

Even more difficult, we are called upon to 
achieve that strength and that capacity for deci- 
sion and action by means which do not themselves 
destroy our own values in the process. 

Our people are required to summon up their 
greatest resources of wisdom, of understanding, of 
maturity, and of restraint to sustain in these trials 
the confidence of our founders in the institutions 
of freedom and self-government. 

I am confident that we shall do this and that 
the free peoples of North America, allied with free 
men everywhere, will prove that the cause of free- 
dom has not lost the power to awaken in men the 
utmost dedication and devotion. 

I am confident that the cause of freedom shall 
survive triumphant. 


*Made over National Broadcasting Company and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on July 1 and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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President Receives Letter 
From lranian Prime Minister 


[Released to the press by the White House June 28] 


Following is the text of aletter to the President 
from His Excellency, Mohammed Mosadegq, Prime 
Minister of Iran: 


Dear Mr. Presipent: The special interest you 
have shown on various occasions in the welfare 
of our country in general, and in the recent oil 
question in particular, and the personal message 
you were kind enough to send me on 3 June 1951, 

rompt me to inform you that the Imperial 

ranian Government has been duty-bound to put 
into force the law enacted by the two Houses of 
Parliament concerning the nationalization of the 
oil industry all over Iran and the modus operandi 
of that law in the quickest possible time. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the matter, the 
measures for the enforcement of the law were 
taken in a very gradual manner and with extreme 
care and caution, both in order to ensure the suc- 
cess of the preliminary steps, and also in order to 
bring about an understanding between the Gov- 
ernment of Iran and the former oil company, and 
to give ample time to the latter for negotiations 
between their representatives and this Govern- 
ment. 

The Imperial Iranian Government was ready in 
all sincerity to make the best possible use of this 
opportunity and it paid great attention to this 
matter especially in view of your kind message 
and the friendly mediations of the United States 
Ambassador in Tehran, and agreed with the re- 
quest of the former oil company for the extension 
of the time limit originally fixed for these nego- 
tiations. Thus no measures were taken during 45 
days after the enactment of the law. 

The Imperial Iranian Government had repeat- 
edly announced its readiness to enter into nego- 
tiations with the representatives of the company 
within the limits prescribed by the law fixing the 
modus operandi of its enforcement, and to discuss 
willingly various problems such as the question 
of the probable losses to the former oil company 
and the sale of oil to the former purchasers, etc. 
The Government, therefore, welcomed the arrival 
of the representatives of the former oil company, 
but it was found with great regret that the repre- 
sentatives of the former company wished to sub- 
mit proposals which were contrary to the text of 
the laws concerning the nationalization of the oil 
industry and which made it unable for this Gov- 
ernment to continue the discussions. 

Since the Imperial Iranian Government has de- 
cided to prevent any stoppage, even for one day, 
in the exploitation of oil and its sale to the former 
purchasers, it has repeatedly announced its readi- 
ness to employ all foreign experts, technicians and 
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others in the service of the oil industry with the 
same salaries, allowances and pensions due to 
them, to provide them with all encouragement, 
to leave untouched the present organization and 
administration of the former oil company, and to 
enforce, so far as they may not be contrary to the 
provisions of the law, the regulations made by 
that company. 

It is, however, noticed with regret that the for- 
mer oil company authorities have resorted to cer- 
tain actions which will necessarily cause a stop- 
page in the oe apne of oil; for, firstly, they are 
encouraging the employees to leave their services, 
and are threatening the Government with their 
resignation en masse; secondly, they force the oil 
tankers to refuse to deliver receipts to the present 
Board of Directors of the National Oil Company. 

Although the Iranian people have prepared 
themselves for every kind of privations in their 
resolve to achieve their aim, yet there is no doubt 
that the stoppage in the exploitation of oil ma- 
chinery is not only damaging to us but it is also 
damaging to Great Britain and to all other coun- 
tries which use the Iranian oil—a grave and serious 
matter which should be borne in mind by the au- 
thorities of the former oil company. 

There is no doubt that the Government of Iran 
will take every effort with all the means at its 
disposal to prevent any stoppage, even tempo- 
rarily, in the flow of oil, but it would be the cause 
for great regret if any stoppage occurred as the 
result of the resignation en masse of the British 
employees, or any delaying tactics in loading and 
shipping of the oil products because of the re- 
fusal on their part to give the receipts required. 
In such an eventuality the responsibility for the 

rave and undesirable consequences which might 
ollow will naturally lie upon the shoulders of 
the former oil company authorities. 

It must be mentioned at this stage that in spite 
of the public fervor in Iran there is no danger 
whatever to the security of life and property of 
the British nationals in Iran. Any spreading of 
false rumors on the part of the agents of the for- 
mer oil company might, however, cause anxieties 
and disturbances; whilst if they acted in conform- 
ity with the expectations of the Iranian Govern- 
ment, there will be no cause whatever for any 
anxiety, for the Imperial Iranian Government has 
the situation well in hand. 

Owing to the age-long and continuous cordial 
relations existing between the peoples of Iran and 
the United States, I am confident that no disturb- 
ances will ever occur in that happy relation, for 
the world regards the great and esteemed Ameri- 
can nation as the strong supporter of the freedom 
and sovereignty of nations—a belief evidenced by 
the sacrifices of the great-hearted nation in the 
last two World Wars. 

Such reflections have moved me to lay before 

ou, Mr. President, the recent developments in 
ran, and I am quite sure that the free nations of 
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the world and especially the Government of the 
friendly nation of America will not hesitate to 
Ss us in achieving our national ideal. 
avail myself of this opportunity to offer you, 
Mr. President, the expressions of my highest con- 
sideration and my most sincere wishes for the 
prosperity of the great American nation. 
MoxuamMep Mosapeaq, 
Prime Minister of Iran 


Developments in Iran 
Cause Increased Concern 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 27] 


The concern which I expressed last week over 
developments in Iran has been increased by what 
has taken place in that country during the past 
several days. I regret to say that the Iranian 
Government is proceeding with the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry in a manner which threat- 
ens immediately to bring the great Abadan refin- 
ery to a halt and to result in instability and eco- 
nomic distress within Iran with all the ill effects 
upon the Iranian people which that would entail. 

The United States has repeatedly and publicly 
expressed its sympathy for the desires of the 
Iranian people to control their own resources. It 
has, however, strongly urged that changes in the 
relationship between the Iranian Government and 
the British interests involved be brought about on 
a basis consistent with the international responsi- 
bilities of both countries. It is the firm belief of 
the United States that a basis for agreement can 
be found. We were therefore disappointed that 
the recent British offer to Iran, which accepted 
the — of nationalization and which had 
much to commend it, was summarily rejected by 
the Iranian Government without study to deter- 
mine whether it could serve as a basis for further 
discussion. 

The present atmosphere in Iran appears such 
as to render it most difficult for British techni- 
cians or technicians of any other country effec- 
tively to operate the vast oil producing and re- 
fining system. This atmosphere of threat and 
fear which results from hasty efforts to force co- 
operation in the implementation of the nationali- 
zation law cannot but seriously affect the morale 
of the employees and, consequently, their willing- 
ness to remain in Iran. Moreover the present 
stoppage of oil shipments indicates the depend- 
ence of the industry upon shipping and foreign 
marketing facilities. It is evident that unless 
arrangements are made very soon which would 
permit the tankers now tied up to move oil again, 
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storage facilities will become filled and the re- 
finery will stop. I need not emphasize the effects 
that this would have. 

In view of the great dangers involved in the 
present situation in Iran, and because of the 
strong desire of the United States to see the Iran- 
ian people realize their national aspirations with- 
out endangering their economy and society, I 
earnestly hope that Iran will reconsider its pres- 
ent actions and will seek some formula which will 
avoid the dangers of the present course and per- 
mit the continued operation of the oil industry. 

If it is not possible at this time to agree upon a 
long-range basis for suitable collaboration, I sin- 
cerely hope that some interim arrangement can 
be made which will not prejudice the position of 
either side but which will, pending the develop- 
ment of something of a more permanent nature, 
permit British technicians to remain in Iran and 
the production and shipment of oil to be continued 
without interruption. 


Hungarian “‘Trial’’ Continues 
Communist Attack on Human Rights 


[Released to the press June 23] 


In the trial of Archbishop Grosz and eight other 
Hungarian citizens now being staged in Hungary, 
the Communist regime of that country has resorted 
once more to its favorite but well-worn device of 
persecution by prosecution. There are the famil- 
lar charges against the accused of “conspiracy” 
and violation of “currency regulations,” the usual 
attempt to implicate the American Legation in 
Budapest and the customary “confessions” which 
the Hungarian secret police have had ample op- 
portunity to extract from the victims. There are 
also the same Communist lackeys running the 
show—Vilmos Olti the “judge” and Gyula Alapi 
the “prosecutor”—Whose names and faces, by rea- 
son of their habitual association with such farcical 
proceedings, have become symbolic of the perver- 
sion of justice in the Hungarian Communist 
courts. 

The cases of Bishop Ordass, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, and Archbishop Grosz all combine to make 
clear the pattern of Communist repression. Those 
who live in freedom and under a just and ethical 
system of law as well as the Hungarian people 
ental will recognize the current “trial” in 
Hungary for exactly what it is—a continuation 
of Communist efforts to suppress all human rights 
and liberties in Hungary, to crush all elements 
who will not become subservient to the regime, 
and to destroy the moral and religious influence 
of the Churches. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 
on Europe and Near East Released 


[Released to the press July 7] 


The Department of State released today Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1934, Volume II, 
which contains the record of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and individual coun- 
tries of Europe, the Near East, and Africa during 
that period. 

This is the 130th volume in the anz. al series, 
which dates back to 1861. Forty special volumes 
concerned specifically with World War I, the Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919, Russia: 1918-1919, and 
Japan: 1931-1941 have also been published. Vol- 
umes III and IV for 1934 dealing with the Far 
East and the American Republics respectively 
were previously released... Two other volumes, 
Volume I, covering multilateral negotiations, and 
the British Commonwealth, and Volume V, The 
American Republics, will be issued as soon as they 
are ready. 

Subjects of particular interest in the present 
volume are the consolidation of Nazi party control 
over German domestic and foreign affairs, the 
initial phase of the Ethiopian-Italian conflict, and 
trade Soneiuean stimulated by the trade agree- 
ments legislation of June 12, 1934. 

Documentation under the heading “Germany” 
exceeds that for any other country, partly because 
of background reports upon internal developments 
and their relationship to the advent of World War 
II. Nazification of German institutions of learn- 
ing, of labor groups, and political life proceeded 
evidently with little effective opposition; not so, 
however, in the regime’s competition with German 
Protestantism and the Roman Catholic Church to 
gain control of German youth. 

Extension of Nazi activities to Czechoslovakia 
and Austria are also noted. In the latter country, 
where an abortive Nazi putsch removed Chancellor 
Dollfuss by murder, the American Minister was 
provoked to observe that “National Socialism is a 
disease which attacks many worthwhile people and 
has some strange results. It is a disease which 
has to be eradicated if Germany and Europe are 
to be saved.” 

Relations between the United States and Ger- 
many in this period were pronouncedly cool due 
to persecution of Jews, unsatisfactory trade rela- 
tions, instances of Nazi propaganda in the United 
States, and of Nazi resentment of criticisms of the 
Hitler regime from this country. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Ethiopian 
and Italian forces at Wal Wal in December re- 
sulted in an immediate appeal by the Ethiopian 
Government to the League of Nations. Subse- 


*See BuLteTIn of Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1031 and BuLLETIN 
of July 17, 1950, p. 95. 
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we the Emperor expressed to the American 
hargé the desire that a great power would assist 
the appeal for a solution by arbitration or judicial 
means. The United States maintained that it 
could not usefully or properly take such action 
since the incident was before the League of Na- 
tions of which it was not a member. For the 
time being, the American Government preferred 
the role of observer to that of mediator, nor did 
it want to have the Kellogg Pact invoked prior 
to action by the League of Nations on the question. 

Efforts of the Department of State to protect 
and to improve American trade form a part of 
the negotiations with 19 of the 30 countries rep- 
resented in this volume. Of interest to students 
of international law is correspondence on treaties 
and other international acts relating to air navi- 
gation, claims, double taxation, dual nationality, 
extradition (including documents on the Samuel 
Insull case), military service, and naturalization. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, 
Volume II, Europe, the Near East and Africa, 
was compiled in the Division of Historical Policy 
Research under the direction of E. R. Perkins, 
Editor of Foreign Relations. Copies of this vol- 
ume (xcv, 1002 pp.) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., for $3.75 each. 


Point Four Contracts Signed With 
Latin American Countries 


On June 29, the Department of State announced 
that the Technical ooperation Administration 
had signed contracts for surveys in Latin Amer- 
ican countries on the need and advisability of 
setting up construction materials demonstration 
centers and for the mechanization and expansion 
of the babassu industry in Brazil. 

The building materials demonstration center 
survey is to be made by the Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at Chicago, and the babassu industry inves- 
tigation by the Southwest Research Institute, at 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Point Four Administrator Henry G. Bennett 
said: 

Both surveys are important since they may open up 
possible new sources of income and aid in solving some 
of the economic problems faced by our sister American 
Republics. 

The building materials demonstration center survey is 
designed to investigate the need and advisability of set- 
ting up centers in one or more of the Latin American 
countries to illustrate how best to utilize low-cost locally 
available materials in building highways, ports, railroads, 
docks, dams, irrigation systems, factories, houses, and 
many other things. 

The economic advancement of a country depends to a 
large extent on the availability of construction materials. 
If the initial survey by the Armour Research Foundation 
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confirms what we have heard from other sources, we may 
decide, in cooperation with other countries, to contract 
for one or more training and demonstration centers. 


The Governments of Brazil, Chile, Peru, Co- 
lombia, and other Latin American countries have 
shown interest in the development of local build- 
ing materials. The Organization of American 
States also has endorsed the survey as one answer 
to the housing problem in Latin America. Its 
work will complement that of the International 
Housing Research Center which the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is creating. 

The Armour Research Foundation will send 
four experienced technicians to make the survey. 
If its report indicates that the program is feasible 
and practical, Point Four may undertake a 3-year 
aoe employing about 20 technicians to estab- 
ish a center to demonstrate the operation of a 
wood working plant, a small wall-board mill, 
semi-chemical paper and roofing felt manufac- 
turing plant, and possibly a small saw mill. In 
the earth and mineral products field, it would 
demonstrate simple machinery for making sta- 
bilized earth blocks, concrete blocks, brick and 
tile, asphalt emulsions, insulation materials, and 
aggregates. Improved kilns would be demon- 
strated for the production of gypsum plaster, 
standard high calcium and dolomite, and hydrau- 
lic lime. The techniques, though simple, would be 
an improvement over methods now in use in many 
areas. They would be kept within the financial 
reach of rural enterprise. 

On the agreement with the Southwest Research 
Institute to develop a plan for the mechanization 
and expansion of the babassu industry, Dr. 
Bennett explained that this industry in Brazil has 
potentialities which could bring it into economic 
importance almost on a par with coffee. The oil 
extracted from the nuts is rich in practically all 
of the elements needed in the manufacture of 
plastics, detergents, emulsifiers, and many impor- 
tant related materials, 

The babassu palm, the Point Four Administra- 
tor said, grows in many sections of Brazil and in 
great profusion. The problem has been one of 
transport as well as of efficient machinery for the 
cracking of the nuts and extraction of the oil. 
The survey will require 8 months to complete. It 
will investigate the kind of machinery to be used, 
the most logical location of plants, and the residual 
use of waste after the oil has been extracted. 

Coconut oil, heretofore, has been the chief source 
of the oils needed in the manufacture of the prod- 
ucts listed above. During the last war, there was 
a serious shortage of these oils and the survey 
contemplated in the contract announced June 29 
is to endeavor to provide an adequate and constant 
source of this strategic material. The project has 
the endorsement of the Government of Brazil 
which already has done some investigation to- 
wards increasing production. 

The agreements provide Point Four funds of 
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$48,000 to the Armour Research Foundation and 
$45,818 to the Southwest Research Institute for 
the surveys. 


U.S., Sweden Sign Agreement 
For Red Cross Field Hospital 


[Released to the press June 27] 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Ambas- 
sador Erik Boheman of Sweden signed an agree- 
ment, on June 27, under which Sweden agrees to 

ay in dollars for the logistical support furnished 

y the United States to the Swedish Red Cross 
field hospital participating in the United Nations 
operations in Korea. 

The Swedish Red Cross hospital unit arrived in 
Korea in September 1950 and is still providing 
medical care to the United Nations forces. At the 
conclusion of the signing ceremonies the Ambas- 
sador indicated that he would ay turn over 
to the Department of Defense a check for $649,- 
940.43 to cover substantially all of the materials 
and services received by the Swedish hospital unit 
through December 31, 1950. Additional payments 
are to be made on a regular basis as vouchers are 
submitted by the United States and approved by 
the Swedish Government. 

The basic agreement with Sweden will be sup- 
plemented by technical arrangements between the 
military departments of the two governments cov- 
ering administrative and accounting matters. 

The United States has undertaken to provide the 
United Nations forces with the materials, facili- 
ties, and services required in Korea which they are 
unable to furnish for themselves, either because 
they cannot procure the necessary supplies else- 
where or because it is not feasible to establish 
separate lines of supply. At the time arrange- 
ments are made for the participation of the forces 
of the United Nations in Korea, it has been the 
practice of the United States to reach an under- 
standing in principle that the United States would 
be reimbursed for the logistical support furnished. 
Under this procedure the task of working out the 
detailed agreements as to reimbursement has been 
carried out without delaying the movement of per- 
sonnel. Some of the governments receiving logis- 
tical support have been making interim payments 
to the United States even though they have not yet 
concluded the formal agreements. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN 


Agreement Between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden 
Concerning Participation of a Swedish Red Cross Field 
Hospital in the United Nations Operations in Korea 


This Agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America (the executive agent of the United 
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Nations Forces in Korea) and the Government of the 
Kingdom of Sweden shall govern relationships in matters 
specified herein for the Red Cross Field Hospital (herein- 
after referred to as Field Hospital) furnished by the 
Government of the Kingdom of Sweden for the operations 
under the Commanding General of the Armed Forces of 
the Member States of the United Nations in Korea (herein- 
after referred to as “Commander”) designated by the 
Government of the United States of America pursuant 
to resolutions of United Nations Security Council of June 
25, 1950, June 27, 1950, and July 7, 1950. 

Article 1. The Government of the United States of 
America agrees to furnish the Field Hospital with avail- 
able materials, supplies, services, and facilities which the 
Field Hospital will require for these operations, and 
which the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden is un- 
able to furnish. The Government of the Kingdom of 
Sweden and the Government of the United States of 
America will maintain accounts of materials, supplies, 
services, and facilities furnished by the Government of 
the United States of America to the Field Hospital. 
Reimbursement for such materials, supplies, services, and 
facilities will be accomplished by the Government of the 
Kingdom of Sweden upon presentation of statements of 
account by the Government of the United States of 
America. Such payment will be effected by the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Sweden in United States dollars. 

Article 2. Pursuant to Article 1, appropriate technical 
and administrative arrangements will be concluded be- 
tween authorized representatives of the Government of 
the United States of America and authorized representa- 
tives of the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden. 

Article 3. Classified items, specialized items, or items 
in short supply furnished to the Field Hospital by the 
Government of the United States of America will be 
returned to the Government of the United States of 
America upon request, upon the withdrawal of the Field 
Hospital from Korea, as a credit against the cost of 
materials, supplies and services previously furnished. 
If the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden determines 
at the time of redeployment of its Field Hospital that 
materials or supplies received from the Government of 
the United States of America hereunder are not desired 
for retention, such materials or supplies may be offered 
to the Government of the United States of America and 
if accepted, their residual value as determined by the 
Government of the United States of America will be used 
as a credit against reimbursement for materials, supplies 
and services previously furnished. 

Article 4. Each of the parties to this agreement agrees 
not to assert any claim against the other party for injury 
or death of its personnel, or for loss, damage or destruc- 
tion of its property or property of its personnel caused 
in Korea by personnel of the other party. Claims of any 
other Government or its nationals against the Govern- 
ment or nationals of the Government of the Kingdom of 
Sweden or vice versa shall be a matter for disposition 
between the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden and 
such third government or its nationals. 

Article 5. The Government of the Kingdom of Sweden 
will maintain accounts of materials, supplies, services, 
and facilities furnished by other governments to personnel 
or agencies of the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
either directly or through the Commander. Settlement 
of any claims arising as a result of the furnishing of 
such materials, supplies, services, and facilities to the 
Government of the Kingdom of Sweden by such third 
governments, whether directly or through the Commander, 
shall be a matter for consideration between such third 
governments and the Government of the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

Article 6. The requirements of the Field Hospital for 
Korean currency will be supplied under arrangements 
approved by the Commander; provided, however, that 
settlement of any obligation of the Government of the 
Kingdom of Sweden for use of such currency will be a 
matter of consideration between the Government of the 
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Kingdom of Sweden and the competent authorities of 
Korea. If, with the approval of the Commander, the 
Field Hospital uses media of exchange other than Ko- 
rean currency in Korea, obligations arising therefrom 
will be a matter for consideration and settlement between 
the Government of the Kingdom of Sweden and the other 
concerned governments. 

Article 7. The Government of the Kingdom of Sweden 
agrees that all orders, directives and policies of the Com- 
mander issued to the Field Hospital or its personnel shall 
be accepted and carried out by them as given and that 
in the event of disagreement with such orders, directives 
or policies, formal protest may be presented subsequently, 

Article 8. Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued to affect existing agreements or arrangements 
between the parties for the furnishing of materials, sup- 
plies, services or facilities. 

Article 9. This Agreement shall come into force upon 
the date of signature thereof, and shall apply to all 
materials, supplies, services and facilities furnished or 
rendered on, before or after that date, to all claims re- 
ferred to in Article 4 arising on, before, or after that 
date, and to all technical and administrative arrange- 
ments concluded pursuant to Article 2 before, on, or after 
that date. 

In Witness Whereof, the undersigned, being duly au- 
thorized by their respective governments, have signed 
this agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 27th day of 
June, 1951. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 
DEAN ACHESON 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
SWEDEN: 
ERIK BOHEMAN 


Point Four Agreement Signed With 
Friends Service Committee in India 


[Released to the press June 22] 


The American Friends Service Committee will 
undertake Point Four projects in India under an 
agreement signed today with the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration. 

At the request of the Government of India the 
Committee will carry on rural improvement work 
in demonstration areas, with emphasis on agricul- 
tural production, health and sanitation, and edu- 
cation. An initial grant of $150,000 from Point 
Four funds has been approved for the Commit- 
tee’s work. 

The agreement signed today by Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett, Technical Cooperation Administrator, 
and Lewis M. Hoskins, Executive Secretary of the 
Friends Service Committee, makes possible the 
continuation and expansion of work already in 
progress. Since 1947 the Committee has been de- 
veloping cooperative improvement projects in the 
villages of Pifa and Ragabpur, near Calcutta. Its 
purpose has been to help the villagers to organize 
community-wide programs in the fields of agri- 
cultural production, health, primary and adult 
education, and child welfare. 

The Committee’s experience of working in 
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India dates back to 1942 when it was responsible 
for sending food, medicines, and $100,000 worth 
of milk to children’s canteens during a period of 
food shortage. Lately the emphasis of its work 
has shifted from relief to long-range projects on 
a self-help basis. The Committee’s work under 
the new agreement will parallel other Point Four 
projects now under way in India, specifically an 
agricultural and —— improvement work being 
carried on by Horace Holmes in cooperation with 
Indian technicians in three demonstration areas. 

Representing the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers), the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee was established in April 1917, 24 days after 
the United States entered World War I. Since 
then its red and black star, first used by the 
British Friends on relief missions during the 
Franco-Prussian War, has become a familiar sym- 
bol in France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Japan, 
China, Poland, Austria, Israel, and Spain, as well 
as in sections of the United States, when emer- 
gencies arose. 

Established originally as a relief agency, the 
Committee has broadened its interests to include 
long-range rebuilding and rehabilitation work as 
well. en the Committee was formed its posi- 
tion and purpose were expressed in the following 
statement: 


“We are united in expressing our love for our country 
and our desire to serve her loyally. We offer ourselves 
to the Government of the United States in any construc- 
tive work in which we can conscientiously serve 
humanity.” 


Before the end of the first World War, more 
than 600 of the Committee’s workers were in 
France distributing food and clothing, utensils, 
and farm animals, planting trees, caring for 
refugee children, setting up a maternity hospital, 
and repairing and rebuilding war-damaged houses. 
By the end of 1919 the Committee had helped 
over 46,000 families in 1,666 villages. 

Committee workers reached Russia as early as 
1917, and, between then and 1931, programs of 
famine relief and medical services were carried 
out. At the same time, missions in Poland and 
Serbia had undertaken similar work. In all three 
countries the medical services did their best to stop 
typhus which was threatening to sweep over 
Europe. 

After the armistice, exploratory missions found 
millions of children in Austria and Germany suf- 
fering from malnutrition. Cows and milk for the 
children became a major project so that, at one 
time, the Committee was the largest distributor of 
milk in Vienna. The program in Germany was 
financed at first by the Fer rt Hoover American 
Relief Administration and later by Americans of 
German descent. This program fed a million 
children a day through two periods, first in 1921 
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and 1922 and again in 1924 when inflation crippled 
Germany. 

The scope of the Committee’s activities had 
grown far beyond the dreams of the 14 Quakers 
who founded it. During its first 10 years it re- 
ceived and used approximately 12 million do!lars 
in cash and more than that amount in drugs, cloth- 
ing, seeds, foods, and other goods. In 1946 its 
budget, for the relief phase alone, reached 7 million 
dollars. 

At the end of the second World War, the Com- 
mittee was called in by Unrra to help rebuild 
Italy. It worked also in France, Germany, and 
Eastern Europe. Emergency relief was again 
necessary but the parallel aim was to establish 
programs which would have a lasting effect on 
communities. India, Pakistan, Mexico, the Gaza 
strip in Arabia, Israel, Japan, China, and other 
countries were given technical help in health and 
sanitation and education. While Committee 
specialists were working with Arabs in 30 villages 
and in the Gaza strip, others were doing the same 
type of work in communities in Israel. When aid 
went to Spain during and after the civil war, it 
went to Republican and Falangist alike. There is 
no distinction of race or creed in the minds of the 
Committee. Wherever help is needed it is given. 

An outstanding example of the Committee’s 
work is in the Morgantown area of West Virginia. 
Under a grant of $225,000 from the American 
Relief Administration the Committee established 
a community for coal miners and founded coopera- 
tive industries which made it possible for the 
people to become the owners of their homes and to 
participate in the activities of the factories. To- 
day, they have become self-sufficient and no longer 
depend solely on the coal mines for their liveli- 
hood. 

The Department of the Interior called on the 
Arsc to work with the Indians in the Southwest. 
Under the sponsorship of American institutions, 
the Committee also has carried out community 
activities in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois. 

The fact that most of its workers are volunteers 
makes it possible for the Committee to use a large 

ercentage of its funds for actual rehabilitation. 
hose working in foreign fields receive mainte- 
nance only. 

The Friends Service Committee is the eighth 
private nonsectarian agency of proven experience 
and competence to undertake technical coopera- 
tion waa under a Point Four grant. Previous 
agreements have been made between the Technical 
Cooperation Administration and the Near East 
Foundation, the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
American University of Beirut, Athens College, 
the American Farm School, Greece, Booker Wash- 
ington Institute in Liberia, and the University of 
Arkansas. 


The United States in the United Nations 


[June 22-July 5, 1951) 


Korea 


June 25, 1951, marked the first year of success- 
ful United Nations efforts to repel the Communist 
aggression against the Republic of Korea. 

Two days prior, June 23, 1951, Jakov A. Malik, 
Soviet representative at the United Nations, in a 
radio broadcast on the United Nations program, 
“The Price of Peace,” stated : 


. . . The Soviet peoples further believe that the most 
acute problem of the present day, the problem of the armed 
conflict in Korea, could also be settled. This would re- 
quire the readiness of the parties to enter on the path of 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. The Soviet 
peoples believe that as a first step discussions should be 
started between the belligerents for a cease-fire and an 
armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces 
from the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 


Later that evening, the Department of State 
stated : 


If Mr. Malik’s broadcast means that the Communists 
are now willing to end the aggression in Korea, we are, as 
we have always been, ready to play our part in bringing 
an end to hostilities and in assuring against their resump- 
tion. But the tenor of Mr. Malik’s speech again raises 
the question as to whether this is more propaganda. If it 
is more than propaganda, adequate means for discussing 
an end to the conflict are available. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie telephoned from 
Oslo, June 24, to United Nations Headquarters: 


In recent weeks the qualified spokesmen of many of the 
Governments whose forces are participating in the United 
Nations action in Korea and I, as Secretary-General, have 
expressed hope for a military cease-fire in Korea, in the 
vicinity of the 38th Parallel... . 

The United Nations forces have been fighting in Korea 
to uphold peace and security under the United Nations 
Charter. From the outset the United Nations has made it 
clear again and again that the first step to the restoration 
of peace in Korea must be a cease-fire. Such a cease-fire 
should involve only the military arrangements necessary 
to stop the fighting and to ensure against its renewal. 

. If such a cease-fire can be attained, the political 
issues involved in the restoration of peace and security in 
Korea can then be appropriately discussed in the compe- 
tent organs of the United Nations. 


President Truman, in his address of June 25 at 
the dedication ceremonies of the aviation develop- 
ment center at Tullahoma, Tenn., stated: 


cack We are ready to join in a peaceful settlement in 
Korea now as we have always been. But it must be a real 
settlement which fully ends the aggression and restores 
peace and security to the area and to the gallant Korean 


people. 
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In Korea and in the rest of the world we must be ready 
to take any steps which truly advance us toward world 
peace. But we must avoid like the plague rash actions 
which would take unnecessary risks of world war or 
weak actions which would reward aggression. 


Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), Presi- 
dent of the Fifth General Assembly, and Chair- 
man of the Good Offices Committee, commented, 
June 26, that new paths toward peace had been 
opened : 


. . . It is our duty to follow along these paths in the 
hope that we shall attain the consummation which we all 
seek: to put an end to the war in Korea and establish 
there a just and lasting peace. 


The representatives of the 16 members of the 
United Nations with forces in Korea made the 
following statement on June 27: 


. . . The high purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations, by which the Members of the United Nations are 
solemnly bound, oblige them to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression 
or other breaches of the peace. It was in accordance 
with these purposes that United Nations forces have been 
and are committed in Korea. 

The United Nations charter also enjoins its members 
to settle their international disputes by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security 
and justice are not endangered. The representatives ex- 
pressed their view that their governments have always 
been and still are ready to take part in action designed 
to bring about a genuine and enduring peace in Korea. 


The United States Government, through its 
Ambassador to Russia, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, on 
June 27 requested from the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, clarification on 
certain art of the statement made by Mr. 
Malik (U.S.S.R.) on June 23. 

On June 28 the Department of State stated: 


. . . Mr. Gromyko indicated that it would be for the 
military representatives of the Unified Command and of 
the Korean Republic Command on the one hand and the 
military representatives of the North Korean Command 
and of the “Chinese volunteer units” on the other to 
negotiate the armistice envisaged in Mr. Malik’s statement. 
ets Beyond the conclusion of an armistice the So- 
viet Government had no specific steps in mind looking 
toward the peaceful settlement to which Mr. Malik re- 
ferred. Mr. Gromyko indicated, however, that it would 
be up to the parties in Korea to decide what subsequent 
special arrangements would have to be made for a politi- 
cal and territorial settlement. He said that the Soviet 
Government was not aware of the views of the Chinese 
Communist regime on Mr. Malik’s statement. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie, after his return 
to — Nations Headquarters on June 28 
stated : 
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. . . I have long believed and stated that the best 
chance of bringing to an end the fighting in Korea lay 
in the negotiation of a purely military cease-fire and 
truce or armistice by the respective military commands. 


The three officers representing the United Na- 
tions Command at the preliminary meeting, Sun- 
day, July 8, at Kaesong to make arrangements for 
the armistice discussions were Col. Andrew J. 
Kinney, United States Air Force; Col. James C. 
Murray, United States Marine Corps; and Lt. Col. 
Soo Young Lie of the Army of the Republic of 
Korea. 

The group of officers designated by General 
Ridgway to represent the United Nations in the 
Korean armistice discussions beginning Tuesday, 
July 10, at Kaesong will be headed by Vice Ad- 
miral Charles Turner Joy, Commander of the U.S. 
Naval Forces in the Far East; the other officers 
are Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie, U.S. Air Force, Vice 
Commander of Far East Air Forces; Maj. Gen. 
Henry I. Hodes, U.S. Eighth Army Deputy Chief 
of Staff; Rear Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, U.S. 
Navy; and Maj. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, Commander 
of the First South Korean Army Corps, Rox. 


I am of the opinion that the Unified Command is au- 
thorized under the resolutions of the Security Council to 
conduct such military negotiations on behalf of the United 
Nations, leaving political questions to be negotiated later 
in or under the authority of the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations, 


On June 29 United States Ambassador Ernest 


_ A. Gross forwarded to the Secretary-General in 


behalf of his Government in its capacity as the 
Unified Command of the United Nations Forces in 
Korea, the summarized observations made by Mr. 
Gromyko for circulation to the members of the 
United Nations, as well as the initial message 
which Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Commander- 
in-Chief, United Nations Command, sent to the 
“Commander-in-Chief, Communist Forces in 
Korea” on June 29. 

President Truman in his Fourth of July address 
commemorating the 175th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence stated : 


‘ . Now, once more, we are engaged in launching 
a new ideal—one that has been talked about for centuries, 
but never successfully put into effect. We are 
creating a new kind of international organization. We 
have joined in setting up the United Nations to prevent 
war to safeguard peace and freedom. 

We believe in the United Nations. We believe it is based 
on the right ideas, as our own country is. We believe it 
can grow to be strong, and to accomplish its high purposes. 

But the United Nations faces stern, determined opposi- 
tion. . . . Today, the idea of an international organ- 
ization to keep the peace is being attacked and under- 
mined and fought by reactionary forces everywhere—and 
particularly by the forces of Soviet communism. 

United Nations will not succeed without a struggle, just 
as the Declaration of Independence did not succeed with- 
out a struggle. But the American people are not afraid. 


We have taken our stand beside other free men, because 


+The various messages exchanged between Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway and the Communist Generals in Korea 
are printed in full in the front pages of this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 
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we have known for 175 years that free men must stand 
together. We have joined in the defense of freedom 
without hesitation and without fear, because we have 
known for 175 years that freedom must be defended. 

On this day, sacred to those who established freedom 
in the United States, we should all pay tribute to the men 
who are fighting now to preserve our freedom. The troops 
under the command of General Ridgway, including not 
only our own but those of sixteen other free nations, con- 
stitute, I believe, the most magnificent army on the face of 
the globe today. We are all familiar with the splendor 
of their heroic deeds. 

. . . Our aims in Korea are just as clear and just 
as simple, as the things for which we fought in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. We are not fighting there to 
conquer China, or to destroy the Soviet Empire. We are 
fighting for a simple aim—as important to us today as the 
goal of independence was in 1776—the aim of securing 
the right of nations to be free and to live in peace. 


United Nations—General 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) is President of the 
Security Council for the month of July. 

George L. Warren, adviser on Refugees and Dis- 
—— Persons, Department of State, is the United 

tates delegate to the United Nations conference 
of plenipotentiaries which opened at Geneva on 
July 2. The conference will consider establish- 
ing a new convention relating to the status of 
refugees, together with a protocol on the status 
of stateless persons. 

The following members were appointed, June 
26, on the Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners of 
War: Countess Bernadotte, Judge J. G. Guerrero, 
Vice President of the International Court of Jus- 
tice; and Judge Aung Khine, Judge of the High 
Court, Rangoon, Burma. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the International 
Labor Organization (Ito) announced, June 27, the 
establishment of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor with the following membership: Paal Berg, 
former Chief Justice of the Norwegian Supreme 
Court; Sir Ramaswami Mudalier, former Presi- 
dent and now Vice President of the Economic and 
Social Council ; former Prime Minister of Mysore, 
head of the Indian delegation at the San Francisco 
conference of 1945; Sr. Felix Fulgencio Palavi- 
cini, distinguished statesman soe diplomat of 
Mexico, and former Ambassador to England, 
France, and Italy. 

Arrangements for the transfer of the functions 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission (Ippc) to the United Nations is being dis- 
cussed at its final meeting at Bern, Switzerland, 
July 2-7. United States Commissioner, Sanford 
Bates, Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
State of New Jersey, and Alternate United States 
Commissioner, Thorsten Sellin, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Pennsylvania, are attending 
the conference. 

The United Nations paid on June 28 the initial 
installment of 1 million dollars to the United 
— in repayment of the headquarters building 
oan. 
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